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Now,   on  the  threshold  of  spring,   is   a  time  to  think  of  returning  birds,   budding   flowers   and 
warmer  temperatures.     Folk   are  apt  to  wax   poetical   over  the  resurgence  of  nature,   the   re- 
awakening of  living  things  long  dormant  and  the  beautification  of  a  drab  countryside. 

The  coming  of  spring,  appropriately  enough,  also  is  marked  by  the  annual  observance  here, 
in  Louisiana,  of  National  Wildlife  Week  (March  15-21)  which  this  year  features  "Conservation 
in  the  Schools".  In  our  exuberance  about  the  arrival  of  spring,  it  is  a  good  time  to  give  sober 
thought  to  the  natural  resources  upon  which   all   living  things   are  dependent. 

In  the  most  basic  sense,  all  living  things  are  dependent  upon 
soil  and  water  which,  when  combined  with  sunlight  and  components 
of  the  atmosphere,  produce  all  we  eat  and  drink  and  much  of  our 
clothing  and  shelter.  Minerals  such  as  coal,  oil,  gas,  iron  and  copper 
are  the  other  basic  resources  which  we  utilize  in  our  highly  developed 
civilization. 

According  to  Genesis  1:28,  man  was  given  dominion  "over  every 
r>*        '"  I      living   thing".    What,    school   children   may   rightfully   ask,    has   man 

done  with  this  stewardship? 

Man  certainly  has  tampered  with  these  resources.  He  manipu- 
lates the  soil  in  a  multitude  of  ways,  almost  to  the  extent  of  moving 
mountains.  He  changes  the  courses  of  rivers,  taps  underground 
streams  and  endeavors  to  control  water  to  the  degree  of  creating 
rainfall.  Air  pollution  in  some  regions  blots  out  the  sunlight  and 
mineral  deposits  have  been  worked  for  centuries.  In  accordance  with 
the  Biblical  command,  man  has  virtually  subdued  the  earth.  But, 
to  what  purpose? 

The  result  is  the  most  highly-developed  civilization  in  known 
history.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  communication,  transporta- 
tion, housing  and  health.  In  the  last  50  years  alone,  we  have  seen  tremendous  advances  in  scien- 
tific' knowledge  to  create  such  marvels  as  atomic  power,  air  travel,  television  and  synthetic  fibers 
and  materials.  Less  evident,  however,  has  been  man's  advancement  in  human  relationships,  cul- 
ture and  religion. 

We  find,  however,  that  our  complex  civilization  has  been  bought  at  the  price  of  depleted 
resources.  Reserves  of  non-renewable  minerals  such  as  iron,  coal  and  oil  are  rapidly  being  used  up. 
The  productive  topsoil  is  lost  by  rain  and  and  wind  erosion.  Water  is  wasted  and  polluted.  Forests 
are  cut  or  burned.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  sustain  fish  and  wildlife  populations 
and  some  species  have  been  lost  entirely. 

Also  as  commanded  in  Genesis  1:28,  man  has  been  fruitful  and  multiplied.  In  fact,  the 
expanding  human  population  is  creating  many  of  the  resource  problems  of  today.  Barring  the 
catastrophe  of  atomic  or  biological  warfare,  they  shall  be  greater  tomorrow.  As  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  sponsor  of  Wildlife  Week,  admonishes,  widespread  adoption  of  conservation 
concepts  of  wise  resource  use  appears  to  offer  the  best  hope  for  the  future. 

These  are  the  principles  of  our  youngsters  to  consider  today  as  they  prepare  for  their  responsi- 
bilities of  tomorrow.    They  then  will  be  stewards  of  the  earth  and  all  living  things  upon  it. 

Colonists  and  settlers  first  subsisted  upon  fish  and  wildlife  until  they  could  clear  the  land 
for  agricultural  crops.  As  the  flow  of  population  extended  westward  from  the  eastern  coast,  broad 
and  fertile  valleys  produced  an  abundance  of  food.  Vast  expanses  of  forests  provided  wood  for 
buildings.  Water  courses  offered  power  as  well  as  highways  of  travel.  Some  time  later,  extensive 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron  and  oil  fed  the  fires  of  industry  and  powered  new  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. Although  much  more  highly  developed  in  complex  ways,  these  same  assets  sustain  America 
today  and  will  be  her  sinews  of  strength  for  tomorrow. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  resource  conservation  becomes  doubly  important  if  the  United  States 
is  to  continue  to  meet  the  threat  of  communism.  Fertile  topsoil  must  be  held  back  from  wind  and 
rain  erosion  in  order  to  produce  wood,  fibers  and  forests.  Water  must  be  wisely  stored  and  kept 
clean  for  a  multitude  of  beneficial  purposes.  Reserves  of  non-renewable  minerals  must  be  used 
judiciously  to  avoid  wasteful  depletion.  Populations  of  wildlife  should  be  perpetuated  to  provide 
Americans  with  invaluable  sources  of  recreation  and   relaxation. 

Youngsters  are  in  school  today  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  them  to  meet  the  challenges  of 
tomorrow.  As  they  study  history,  economics,  science  and  other  subjects,  it  is  essential  that  they 
learn  the  value  of  applying  the  concepts  of  conservation,  or  wise  use,  to  the  basic  natural  resources. 
These  are  thoughts  to  pass  along  to  our  children  as  they  join  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  its  state  affiliates  in  the  annual  observance  of  National  Wildlife  Week,  March  15-21, 
which  features  this  year  the  theme:   "Conservation  in  the  Schools." 
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Freshwater  Commercial 
Fishing  In  Louisiana 


By  Lloyd  Posey 

Fisheries  Biologist 


It  was  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  April.  A  slight 
breeze  rippled  the  water  and  the  wavelets  lapped 
gently  against  the  boat.  It  was  a  perfect  day  for 
fishing  except  for  one  thing.  The  fish  just  weren't 
biting.  Charlie  Martin  and  I  had  been  fishing  since 
dawn  and  had  only  one  crappie  to  show  for  our  efforts. 

As  we  drifted  among  the  tall  cypress  trees  a  large 
boat  motored  into  a  nearby  inlet  and  a  commercial 
fisherman  began  raising  his  nets.  The  sound  of  fish 
flopping  in  his  boat  aroused  our  curosity,  so  we  pad- 
dled over  to  get  a  closer  look. 

We  talked  with  the  fisherman  as  he  removed  the 
fish  from  his  nets.  He  removed  a  number  of  gar, 
shad,  and  two  big  buffalo  as  we  watched.  When  the 
fisherman  came  to  a  large  bass  entangled  in  the  net  he 
cursed  softly  and  remarked,  "These  durn  game  fish 
are  really  a  bother.  They  tangle  up  our  nets  and  take 
up  space  that  could  catch  a  good  buffalo."  After  he 
removed  the  last  bit  of  twine  from  around  the  bass 
he  slid  him  gently  into  the  water. 

This  encounter  started  us  to  thinking.  We  decided 
that  very  few  of  the  people  in  our  state  know  any- 
thing about  commercial  fishing.  On  the  way  home  Char- 
lie suggested  that  a  short  article  on  the  subject  would 
be  one  way  of  publicizing  the  commercial  fishing 
industry.    The  following  is  a  result  of  this  suggestion. 

Louisiana  has  approximately  2,000  square  miles  of 
fresh  water  areas.  This  large  water  area  lends  itself 
well  to  the  industry  of  commercial  fishing. 

The  primary  areas  of  concentration  for  commercial 
fishing  are  the  large  rivers  and  their  tributaries.  The 
Mississippi  River  system,  with  its  barrow  pits,  oxbow 
lakes  and  backwater  areas,  is  fished  extensively  from 
the  Arkansas  border  to  the  Gulf.  Some  of  the  better 
known  fishing  spots  are  Eagle  Lake,  Yucatan,  the 
backwater  area  in  south  Concordia  parish,  Old  River 
at  Simmesport,  and  the  Venice  area. 

The  Red  River  system,  from  the  Arkansas  border 
to   its  conflux   with   the   Mississippi   and   Atchafalaya 


Rivers,  is  another  important  fishing  stream.  This 
system  may  be  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  Red 
River  areas.  In  the  upper  portion  fishing  is  confined 
primarily  to  the  river  itself.  In  the  lower  section 
Larto  Lake,  Sabine  Bayou,  Natchitoches  Bayou,  Co- 
codrie  Bayou  and  other  backwater  areas  support  ex- 
tensive commercial  fishing. 

Another  area  of  importance  is  the  Ouachita  River 
system.  The  river  proper,  along  with  Bayou  D'arbonne, 
Bayou  Bartholomew,  Boeuf  River  and  the  many  river 
lakes,  is  fished  heavily. 

One  of  the  best  known  commercial  fishing  areas  in 
the  state  is  the  Atchafalaya  River  system.  The  back- 
water area  in  Avoyelles  Parish,  Whiskey  Bay  and  the 
lower  Atchafalaya  basin  receive  heavy  fishing  pres- 
sure.   This  system  is  famous  for  its  catfish  production. 

Another  heavily  fished  stream  is  the  Black  River, 
which  is  created  by  the  union  of  the  Ouachita,  Tensas 
and  Little  Rivers  at  Jonesville.  The  Sabine,  Pearl, 
and  Calcasieu  Rivers  are  also  to  be  included  in  the  list 
of  important  streams. 

These  are  the  major  regions  of  concentration  but 
many  of  the  smaller  streams  and  bayous  support  an 
active  fishery.  Some  of  these  are  the  Tchefuncte,  Bogue 
Falaya,  Tangipahoa,  Amite  and  Comite  Rivers. 

In  addition  to  the  rivers,  streams  and  bayous  listed 
above  many  lakes  throughout  the  state  are  utilized 
by  commercial  fishermen.  A  few  of  these  are  Black 
Bayou  Lake  in  Ouachita  Parish,  Caddo  Lake,  Black 
Lake,  Lake  Maurepas  and  Lake  Providence. 

Many  people  depend  upon  the  productivity  of  our 
waters  for  their  livelihood.  Fishermen,  fish  dealers, 
tackle  manufacturers,  salesmen  and  others  are  direct- 
ly concerned  with  fishing  commercially.  Other  groups 
of  people  and  business  firms  reap  secondary  benefits. 
Aside  from  monetary  benefits,  commercial  fishing  is 
important  to  the  state  for  its  effect  on  the  sports  fish- 
ery. The  fisherman,  by  removing  commercial  fish 
from  a  body  of  water,  helps  the  game  fish  population. 

Commercial  fishermen  fall  into  two  classes:   those 
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who  devote  their  full  time  and  attention  to  it  and 
those  who  fish  in  their  spare  time  to  supplement 
their  income.  Many  farmers  and  seasonal  workers  con- 
centrate on  fishing  during  the  months  when  their 
normal  occupation  is  slowed  or  inactive.  A  large  portion 
of  the  part-time  fishermen  have  regular  salaried  jobs 
and  restrict  their  fishing  to  evenings  or  weekends. 

The  full-time  fisherman  is  a  businessman,  natura- 
list, net-maker,  and  jack-of-all-trades.  He  must  be 
skilled  in  the  use  of  his  equipment  and  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  fish  he  catches.  The  equipment  used 
in  commercial  fishing  is  expensive  and  requires  con- 
stant care  and  repair.  Until  the  advent  of  nylon  twine 
a  net  would  often  be  worn  out  and  discarded  in  less 
than  a  year.  The  use  of  nylon  has  extended  the  life 
expectancy  of  nets  but  it  is  costly.  Cotton  and  linen 
nets  are  still  used  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the 
state.  They  require  more  care  and  attention  than  nylon 
but  the  initial  cost  is  less. 

A  variety  of  tackle  is  used  in  this  industry.  Tram- 
mel nets,  gill  nets,  trotlines,  hoop  nets,  seines  and  min- 
now traps  are  the  most  used  implements. 

A  trammel  net  has  three  primary  parts.  The  inner 
part,  called  webbing,  is  created  by  knitting  a  small 
diameter  twine  into  a  series  of  squares.  Each  square 
is  called  a  "mesh".  A  line  is  attached  to  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  webbing.  The  top  line,  called  the  "cork 
line",  has  a  number  of  floats  spaced  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Lead  weights  are  spaced  along  the  bottom  line 
which  is  designated  as  the  "lead  line".  The  "walls" 
are  attached  to  both  lines  and  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
webbing.  The  walls  are  large  squares  of  a  somewhat 
larger  twine.  Fish  are  caught  in  trammel  nets  by 
"pocketing".  This  is  how  it  works.  Upon  striking  a  tram- 
mel net  a  fish  will  push  the  webbing  through  one  of  the 
squares  in  the  wall  and  form  a  pocket.  Aside  from  be- 
ing caught  in  a  pocket  some  smaller  fish  swim  into 
the  webbing  and  get  their  gills  engangled  in  the  twine. 

Gill  nets  are  less  complicated  than  trammel  nets 
as  far  as  construction  is  concerned.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  webbing  and  a  top  line.  Some  gill  nets  are 
fished  with  corks  and  weights  while  others  are  used 
without  either.  A  gill  net  derives  its  name  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  catches  fish.  A  fish  will  swim 
into  the  webbing,  push  his  head  through  a  mesh,  and 
get  the  twine  entangled  in  his  gill  covers. 

Hoop  nets  are  made  of  a  long,  cylindrical  bag  of 
heavy  twine  webbing.  Large  metal  or  wooden  hoops 
are  inserted  to  give  the  net  shape  and  hold  it  open  in 
the  water.  These  nets  have,  as  a  rule,  two  funnel- 
shaped  openings  into  the  interior  of  the  net  called 
"flues".  A  hoop  net  is  usually  fished  in  running  wa- 
ter with  the  open  end  facing  downstream.  Fish  mov- 
ing or  feeding  upstream  will  swim  through  the  flues 
into  a  holding  area.  The  flues  act  as  a  maze,  making 
it  very  difficult  for  a  fish  to  leave  the  net. 

The  trotline  is  one  of  the  fisherman's  favorite  means 
of  taking  catfish.  It  is  composed  of  a  long,  stout  line 
to  which  a  number  of  shorter  lines  are  attached  at 
regular  intervals.  A  hook  is  tied  to  each  of  the  short 
lines.  The  hooks  are  baited  with  anything  from  soap 
to  live  minnows.  Each  fisherman  knows  which  hook 
size  to  use  and  which  bait  is  preferred  in  a  given  area. 

A  seine  may  be  purchased  or  constructed  in  a  varie- 
ty of  sizes.  Some  are  very  small  and  designed  for  the 
capture  of  minnows.  Others  may  be  hundreds  of  feet 
in  length  and  used  to  capture  large  commercial  fish. 


The  seine  is  placed  in  the  water  roughly  in  a  half- 
circle  and  drawn  slowly  toward  the  bank  or  boat, 
thereby  encirculing  the  fish  in  that  area. 

A  minnow  trap  is  usually  a  small  mesh  wire  box 
with  a  V-shaped  end.  There  is  a  narrow  opening  at 
the  end  of  the  "V".  It  is  usually  fished  along  the 
banks  of  a  flowing  stream.  The  minnows  swimming 
upstream  near  the  bank  enter  the  trap  and  are  unable 
to  get  out. 

The  average  commercial  fisherman  uses  several 
of  the  types  of  gear  described  above.  He  might  have 
twenty  hoop  nets,  two  or  three  trammel  or  gill  nets, 
and  a  few  trotlines.  As  mentioned  previously  this  tack- 
le is  expensive.  A  good  nylon  trammel  net  one  hundred 
yards  long  and  eight  feet  deep  will  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $150-$200  if  bought  completely  finished.  How- 
ever, most  fishermen  are  skilled  at  net  making  and 
save  quite  a  bit  by  purchasing  the  component  parts 
and  doing  the  work  themselves.  Gill  nets  are  not  as 
expensive  as  trammel  nets  since  less  labor  and  mate- 
rials are  required  in  their  construction.  A  finished  gill 
net  of  the  dimensions  given  above  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $60-$ 100. 

A  state  law  requires  that  each  unit  of  fishing  gear 
be  licensed.  Fifteen  hoop  nets  can  be  licensed  for  the 
sum  of  $5.  The  cost  of  licensing  a  freshwater  seine 
is  $5.00  per  hundred  feet.  Gill  and  trammel  nets  are 
licensed  at  the  same  rate.  Commercial  fishermen  us- 
ing trotlines  must  buy  a  $5.00  license.  A  total  of 
4,881  fresh  water  licenses  were  sold  in  1957.  This  does 
not  include  the  retail  dealers  licenses  since  these  are 
required  for  salt  water  fish  dealers  as  well  as  fresh- 
water dealers. 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  a  consider- 
able capital  outlay  is  required  for  fishing  tackle  alone. 
When  you  add  the  expense  of  other  equipment  such  as 
boats,  motors,  rain-suits,  trucks  and  fuel  the  invest- 
ment becomes  rather  costly. 

Catfish,  buffalo,  silver  carp,  gar,  german  carp,  gas- 
pergou  and  paddlefish  or  spoonbill  are  the  primary 
commercial  fish  caught  and  sold  in  Louisiana.  Some 
of  these  fish  are  valued  more  highly  than  others  but  all 
have  a  market.  In  addition  many  fishermen  add  to 
their  income  by  catching  frogs,  turtles,  crayfish  and 
river  shrimp.  Probably  more  effort  is  expended  in 
the  pursuit  of  catfish  than  any  other  group.  The  con- 
sumers regard  catfish   as  a  choice   repast,   therefore, 


The  commercial  fisherman   aids    in    removing   gar  and   trash   fish 
from   Louisiana  waters. 
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the  price  per  pound  for  catfish  usually  is  more  than 
that  paid  for  buffalo  and  the  others.  In  1956  fish 
dealers  reported  selling  over  seven  million  pounds  of 
catfish  valued  at  $2,474,000.  In  1957  the  catch  dropped 
to  a  little  over  five  million  pounds  valued  at  $1,781,800. 
Approximately  2,400,000  pounds  of  buffalo  were 
marketed  in  1956  at  a  value  of  $484,500.  In  1957 
the  reported  catch  rose  to  over  2,600,000  pounds 
valued  at  $527,400. 

The  total  value  of  all  fish,  frogs,  and  turtles  report- 
ed in  1956  was  $3,704,550.  In  1957  this  figure 
dropped  to  $3,001,000.  This  decrease  in  value  was 
due  primarily  to  the  reduced  catfish  take  in  1957 
These  figures  were  taken  from  reports  of  commercial 
fishermen  and  dealers  filed  with  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  They  probably  do  not 
represent  every  fish  caught  and  sold  in  the  state  From 
these  figures  it  is  evident  that  commercial  fishing 
is  big  business  and  has  an  important  role  in  the 
economy  of  our  state. 

The  economic  value  of  commercial  fishing  is  not  the 
only  factor  to  be  considered.  Another  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  the  effect  of  commercial  fishing  on  the 
sports  fishery  of  our  state.  Many  sports  fishermen 
have  the  opinion  that  commercial  fishing  is  detrimen- 
tal to  their  interests.  This  opinion  might  be  open  to 
argument.  The  game  fish  population  actually  has  more 
to  eat  and  is  in  better  condition  in  areas  of  extensive 
commercial  fishing.  This  might  seem  to  be  a  broad 
statement  but  we  will  try  to  explain  the  reasoning  be- 
hind it.  .  . 

For  the  last  three  years  the  State  of  Louisiana 
through  its  Dingell-Johnson  Program  has  conducted 
a  research  project  to  determine,  among  other  things, 
the  effect  of  commercial  fishing  on  game  fish  popula- 
tions. 

This  study  has  helped  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  commercial  fisherman,  in  his  selective  fishing  for 
certain  species,  removes  from  a  body  of  water  some 
of  the  fish  which  compete  with  sport  fish  for  the 
available  food.  If  this  was  the  only  benefit  to  sport 
fishes  it  would  be  enough,  but  there  are  more.  An 
acre  of  water  is  capable  of  supporting  only  a  given 
number  of  fish.  When  commercial  fish  are  removed 
from  an  area  this  allows  the  game  fish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  additional  food  and  space  provided. 
This  means  more  and  faster  growing  fish  and  a  great- 
er number  of  real  lunkers. 

Many  species  of  commercial  fish,  especially  mem- 
bers of  the  sucker  family,  are  notorious  for  their  ability 
to  rapidly  over-populate  a  body  of  water.  In  areas  of 
high  concentration  they  muddy  the  water  and  root  up 
the  bottom  like  a  herd  of  hogs.  Some  members  of  this 
family  are  also  guilty  of  eating  the  eggs  or  destroying 
the  nests  of  game  fish.  Anyone  who  helps  control 
these  fish  is  doing  the  sports  fisherman  a  great  serv- 
ice. In  addition  "the  commercial  fishermen  remove 
many  gar  from  the  waters  of  our  state.  They  are  sold 
if  the  market  is  favorable ;  or  killed  as  required  by  law. 
Previously  we  mentioned  that  commercial  fisher- 
men could  fish  selectively  for  certain  species.  This  is 
not  as  difficult  as  it  sounds.  The  fisherman  knows  his 
tackle  thoroughly.  Often  he  constructs  a  net  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  He  knows  the  habits  of  the  fish  he 
is  trying  to  catch,  therefore,  he  can  often  catch  not 
only  a  single  species  but  a  particular  size  as  well. 
He  is  aware  that  a  gill  or  trammel  net  of  one  inch 


square  mesh  will  catch  as  many  game  fish  as  com- 
mercial fish.  He  knows  a  net  of  two  inch  square  mesh 
will  not  harm  the  game  fish  appreciably  but  will 
catch  large  numbers  of  gar,  shad,  and  commercial  fish. 
A  gill  or  trammel  net  of  three  inch  mesh  or  larger 
will  catch  virtually  nothing  but  commercial  fish.  Since 
a  fisherman  is  interested  in  catching  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  commercial  fish  in  the  least  possible  time  he 
will  logically  choose  the  larger  mesh  nets. 

The  fisherman  has  learned  that  a  hoop  net  of  two 
inch  square  mesh  catches  catfish  fairly  well  but  a  num- 
ber of  buffalo  captured  are  undersized.  A  hoop  net 
of  two  and  one  half  inch  mesh  will  catch  predomi- 
nately legal  buffalo  but  will  allow  many  legal  catfish 
to  escape. 

A  state  law  prohibits  commercial  fishermen  from 
using  the  most  effective  entrapment  device  ever  de- 
signed for  catfish.  These  devices  are  called  basket 
traps.  They  are  constructed  of  wooden  slats  spaced  at 
regular  intervals  and  may  be  round  or  box-shaped. 
There  is  a  funnel-shaped  opening  at  one  end  through 
which  the  catfish  enters  the  trap.  These  basket  traps 
are  very  effective  on  catfish  and  hardly  any  other  fish 
will  enter  one.  The  size  of  catfish  caught  can  be  reg- 
ulated by  placing  the  slats  at  a  prescribed  distance 
apart.  According  to  The  Efficiency  and  Selectivity  of 
Commercial  Fishing  Gear  98.2%  of  all  fish  caught  in 
basket  traps  were  legal  catfish.  Experiments  conducted 
here  in  Louisiana  resulted  in  a  100^  legal  catfish 
catch. 

A  true  commercial  fisherman  uses  all  his  knowledge 
and  skill  to  place  his  nets  or  traps  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  catch  the  desired  commercial  species  and  to 
avoid  sport  fish.  He  throws  back  any  under-sized  fish, 
and  releases  all  game  fish  immediately. 

Please  do  not  confuse  the  commercial  fisherman 
with  the  law  violator  who  capitalizes  on  the  sale  of 
game  fish  captured  in  wire  traps  and  other  illegal 
devices.  This  fellow  is  an  outlaw  and  has  absolutely 
no  connection  with  the  commercial  fishing  industry. 
The  violator  is  heartily  disliked  by  commercial  fisher- 
men as  well  as  by  sportsmen. 

In  summary,  the  commercial  fishing  industry  is 
definitely  an  asset  to  our  state.  In  their  routine  activi- 
ties they  spend  money  and  boost  the  economy.  A 
source  of  income  is  provided  for  thousands  of  per- 
sons. With  an  improved  attitude  toward  commercial 
fishing  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  the  industry 
should  increase.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  expan- 
sion. The  population  of  our  nation  is  expanding  rapid- 
ly. More  food  will  be  needed  in  coming  years.  The 
commercial  fishing  industry  will  be  able  to  meet  this 
demand  with  a  high  quality  food  that  is  readily  avail- 
able. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  conflict 
of  interests  between  sports  fishermen  and  commercial 
fishermen.  Actually  the  sports  fishermen  are  aided  by 
their  activities.  With  an  increase  in  commercial  fish- 
ing pressure  the  benefits  to  the  sports  fishermen  would 
be  more  apparent. 


Because  of  its  poorly  developed  nervous  system,  a 
fish  probably  experiences  discomfort  rather  than  ac- 
tual pain  when  hooked. 


Most  fish  don't  reach  a  standard  size  in  adulthood, 
but  continue  to  grow  throughout  their  lives. 
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THE  KING  OF  SONG 


The 
Mockingbird 

Mimus  Polyglottos 
By  Hannah  Yates 


The  mockingbird  stands  unrivaled  as  the  "King 
of  Song"  and  how  well  he  earns  this  nickname 
can  be  realized  only  by  those  who  have  heard 
this  most  versatile  and  gifted  vocalist  when  at  his 
best  in  the  lowlands  of  our  southern  states. 

Although  the  mockingbird,  being  a  common,  famil- 
iar and  welcome  resident  in  Louisiana  needs  no  de- 
scription, it  may  be  easily  identified  by  those  who  see 
this  robin-sized  slender  brownish  gray  bird  with  whitish 
underparts.  It  has  a  relatively  long  tail  with  white 
outer  feathers  and  the  wings  have  a  white  patch  which 
is  quite  consipicuous  when  the  bird  raises  its  wings  as 
it  moves  about  the  ground  or  when  it  is  flying.  The 
only  other  bird  with  which  it  would  likely  be  confused 
in  our  state  is  the  loggerhead  shrike  or  butcher  bird 
(also  sometimes  known  in  Louisiana  as  the  "French 
Mocker" ) .  However,  the  latter  may  always  be  recog- 
nized by  the  black  mask  which  runs  through  the  eyes 
and  it  also  has  shorter  legs  and  a  proportionately 
larger  head. 

The  birds  nest  early  and  often,  sometimes  starting 
early  in  February  and  raising  several  broods  during 
the  spring  and  summer.  The  nest  is  generally  placed 
in  a  thick  hedge  or  dense  shrubbery,  preferably  near 
to  human  habitation.  The  nest  may  also  be  sometimes 
in  a  high  tree  and  wherever  located  will  be  vigorously 
defended  by  this  active  songster  who  will  battle  dogs, 
cats  and  even  humans  in  defense  of  his  home  and 
family. 

The  eggs  are  usually  three  to  five  and  light  buff  or 
greenish  and  more  or  less  marked  with  spots  and 
blotches  of  rddish  brown  or  purplish.  The  young 
hatch  in  about  two  weeks.  The  young  birds  usually 
remain  in  the  nest  until  they  are  almost  able  to  fly. 
However,  like  many  other  young  creatures,  some  have 
a  tendency  to  try  and  get  around  too  soon,  thus  these 
often  become  the  prey  of  cats  and  sometimes  dogs. 

The  mockingbird  is  the  leading  member  of  an  ex- 
clusively American  family  of  birds  called  the  Mimidae 
or  Mimic  Thrush  family. 

In  spite  of  the  other  mimics  the  mockingbird  excels 
the  whole  feathered  choir  and  improves  upon  the 
reproduced  notes,  adding  to  this  varied  repertoire  the 
crowing  of  Chanticleer,  the  squeaking  of  unoiled 
hinges,  the  postman's  whistle,  the  plaints  of  young 
chickens,  turkeys  and  sounds  heard  near  homes  and 
people.  Not  overlooking  his  own  offspring  and  other 
wild  birds,  he  has  been  known  to  imitate  man's  musical 


inventions.  The  notes  of  the  piano  or  recorded  music 
will  attract  him  and  bring  him  quite  close  to  you  for 
observation. 

The  mocking  bird's  own  song  is  heard  best  in  the 
mating  season  when  he  flutters  into  the  air  from  a  tall 
tree  or  rooftop  pouring  out  all  the  power  and  energy 
of  his  being  in  an  ecstasy  of  song.  Finally  exhausting 
his  strength  he  floats  to  the  ground  below;  to  recover 
from  his  vocal  efforts. 

Although  there  are  other  birds  that  are  night  singers, 
the  mockingbird  is  one  of  the  few  birds  that  sings 
regularly  after  dark.  Indeed,  he  is  so  fond  of  night 
singing  that  sometimes  he  will  serenade  his  mate 
the  whole  night  though. 

Besides  being  an  excellent  singer  the  mockingbird 
has  a  domineering  disposition  and  will  chase  away 
from  feeding  places  not  only  the  smaller  birds  but 
also  larger  ones  such  as  the  blue  jay. 

The  mockingbird's  courtship  is  quite  an  interesting 
spectacle.  Both  birds  go  through  a  sort  of  formal  dance, 
sometimes  raising  their  wings  to  show  the  white  under- 
parts, at  other  times  they  hold  their  heads  and  tails 
high  while  they  face  each  other  and  solemnly  hop 
from  side  to  side  or  in  circles. 

In  the  wild,  the  miscellaneous  diet  of  the  mocking- 
bird runs  the  gamut  of  insects  such  as  ants,  beetles 
and  worms  which  make  up  three-fourths  of  its  animal 
food  including  other  such  harmful  insects  as  the  cot- 
ton boll-weevil  and  the  cotton  boll-worm.  The  re- 
mainder of  its  diet  consists  of  a  variety  of  wild  berries 
and  seeds  as  well  as  those  of  sumac  and  poison  ivy. 
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The  instruction  in  the  old  red  schoolhouses  which 
followed  the  pioneers  as  they  made  new  clear- 
ings in  the  wooded  wilderness  was  based  on 
the  Three  R's:  Readin',  Ritin',  and  'Rithmetic.  With- 
out this  vital  trio  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public 
schools,  the  story  of  the  winning  of  the  West  cannot 
be  told.  As  the  song  has  it,  the  three  R's  were  taught 
to  the  tune  of  a  hikory  stick.  The  punitive  element  in 
elementary  education,  of  which  the  hickory  stick  on 
the  teacher's  desk  was  a  symbol  and  instrument,  can- 
not be  countenanced  today  under  our  progressive  in- 
structional practices.  But  no  softened  methods  of  ped- 
agogical technique  can  revoke  the  penalties  which 
await  those  who  defy  the  given  reulations  of  behavior 
in  the  great  School  of  Life.  The  hickory  stick,  part  of 
a  growing  tree,  may  still  be  lifted  up  in  the  school- 
rooms of  America  as  the  emblem  of  the  dire  punish- 
ment Mother  Nature  inflicts  when  the  rules  of  the 
good  earth  are  broken.  Many  hundreds  of  years  ago 
Job  was  pointing  to  evidences  of  that  punishment 
when  he  said,  in  the  great  drama  which  bears  his 
name,  "If  my  land  cry  against  me  or  that  the  fur- 
rows likewise  therefore  complain;  let  the  thistle  grow, 
instead  of  wheat,  and  cockle,  instead  of  barley."  Na- 
ture's laws  disregarded  bring  desolation  to  the  very 
ground  upon  which  our  schools  are  built,  and  rob  the 
generations  yet  to  be  of  the  treasures  with  which  the 
earth  has  been  stored. 

In  a  penetrating  comment  on  cause  and  effect, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  declared  that  soon  or  late 
everybody  sits  down  to  a  banquet  of  consequences. 
That  suggests  the  solemn  reminder  of  the  Master 
Teacher  that  men  cannot  expect  a  harvest  of  grapes 


from  thorns,  or  figs  from  thistles.  At  the  banquet 
of  consequences,  to  which  every  person,  every  na- 
tion, and  every  civilization,  in  the  course  of  events 
is  bound  to  come,  there  may  be  found  on  the  menu 
some  bitter  fruit;  and  printed  on  that  menu  is  "You 
sow  an  act  and  reap  a  destiny."  The  Creator  has  put 
us  in  a  universe  which  is  not  whimsical  or  haphazard 
but  which,  while  it  is  all  love,  is  also  all  law.  Con- 
fronting lawbreakers  on  the  highway  of  God's  world 
are  angels  with  flaming  swords  and  no  traffic  tickets 
can  be  fixed. 

A  half  century  ago  some  unpalatable  and  even 
poisonous  products  began  to  appear  on  the  table  of  our 
National  Banquet  of  Consequences.  Our  America  was 
forced  to  begin  to  reckon  with  what  was  happening  to 
the  fair  land  given  to  our  fathers.  Prodigal  use  of  the 
opulent  resources  of  a  continental  sweep  brought  cries 
of  alarm  from  those  who  warned  that  there  would 
come  an  inevitable  day  when,  in  some  things  essential 
for  life,  the  cupboard  would  be  bare. 

And  so,  for  the  training  of  new  citizens,  in  addition 
to  the  tomes  lauding  America  the  Beautiful,  there 
began  to  be  written  a  new  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Primer  of  Saving  the  American  Heritage."  New  leaves 
are  constantly  being  added  to  that  exciting  treatise  on 
the  Three  R's  of  Conservation.  Now  the  space-age  is 
upon  us,  with  the  eyes  of  youth  peering  at  far  worlds 
to  conquer,  wondering  with  insatiable  curiosity  about 
Mars  and  the  face  of  the  moon.  But  let  it  always  be 
remembered,  we  are  looking  at  heavenly  bodies  from 
the  earth  whose  surface,  upon  which  we  walk,  is  to  a 
great  degree  in  our  hands  and  more  vital  to  human 
well-being  than  a  thousand  worlds  out  in  space.  This 
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Before  the  advent  of  selective  cutting,  Louisiana  red  cypress  forests 
were  wiped    out  by  commercial   interests. 

stewardship,  as  outlined  in  Genesis  1:28,  invoices  the 
massive  responsibility  of  dominion  over  every  living 
thing. 

Now  the  first  of  the  Three  R's  is  Recognition. 
A  startling  realization  was  to  bring  about  a  rude 
awakening.  A  stiking  example  of  what  had  been  hap- 
pening to  America  during  the  years  of  her  stupendous 
expansion,  in  terms  of  bigness,  is  found  in  one  of 
the  matchless  parables  of  that  One  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  Solemnly,  He  said:  "While  men 
slept  the  enemy  sowed  tares  among  the  wheat." 
Applied  to  the  American  situation,  it  could  be  said 
that  while  men  slumbered,  in  ignorance  or  indiffer- 
ence, an  enemy  sowed  seed  which  would  mar  the 
ground  ...  an  enemy  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  growing  things  .  .  .  An  enemy  was  spoiling 
the  music  of  coming  harvests. 

Most  folks  were  sleeping  in  the  quiet  New  England 
towns  when  the  voice  of  Paul  Revere,  galloping  through 
the  night,  aroused  and  alerted  them  to  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  A  modern  Paul  Revere  was  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  In  his  day,  as  pioneers  indiscriminately 
slaughtered  trees  and  stripped  the  ground  of  its  grassy 
covering,  as  they  pushed  on  and  on  with  the  sound 
of  the  axe  in  forests  primeval  leaving  behind  depleted 
soils  unprotected  and  defenseless  from  the  elements, 
men  were  saying,  "There's  enough  on  this  continent 
to  last  for  a  thousand  years."  Their  very  methods  and 
attitudes  betrayed  this  complacent  belief.  But  T.R. 
plainly  told  his  countrymen  that  they  were  asleep  as 
to  the  final  significance  of  what  was  happening.  He 
asserted  that  even  as  they  sang  rapturously  about 
America's  rills  and  woods  and  templed  hills  the  enemy 
— personal  aggrandizement,  defying  nature's  laws — 
was  sowing  the  tares  of  destruction  and  desolation 
while  good  men  slept.  Teddy,  the  Roughrider,  rode 
roughshod  over  the  schemes  of  those  who  cared  more 
for  their  selfish  profits  than  they  did  for  the  warning 
of  selfless  prophets.  He,  and  others  who  joined  their 
voices  to  his,  sought  to  bring  the  Nation  to  the  recogni- 
tion that  soil  erosion  is  a  frightening  process  by  which 
our  country  is  being  robbed  of  irretrievable  treasures, 
her  life-blood  being  allowed  to  go  down  the  drain. 
In  the  name  of  progress  the  future  was  being  sold 
literally  "down  the  river"  as  once  crystal  waters  were 
turned  into  sewers  of  pollution. 

Those  who  wrote  some  of  the  first  pages   of  the 


growing  volume  of  Conservation  declared  from  the 
housetops,  "We  will  be  judged  by  our  offspring,  and 
in  that  judgment  if  all  they  can  contemplate  is  muddy 
and  tainted  rivers,  eroded  hillsides,  burned  forest  lands, 
and  stuffed  wildlife  behind  glass,  then  they  will  have 
a  right  to  ponder  just  what  type  of  improvident  bar- 
barians sired  them."  Listen  to  the  staccato  tones  of 
T.  R.  as  he  cries  out  that  the  annual  loss  of  fertile 
soil  from  erosion  was  about  one  million  tons  and  that 
in  those  days,  over  a  generation  ago,  the  Mississippi 
carried  off  cubic  miles  of  the  richest  portion  of  our 
farms  to  the  sea  each  year.  Even  then  one-third  of  our 
topsoil,  the  soil  that  feeds  us  all,  had  been  lost  per- 
manently. Since  then,  blinding  dust  storms  have  blight- 
ed vast  areas  of  the  West,  where  the  carpet  of  grass 
has  been  torn  from  the  surface. 

In  the  years  since  these  first  sentinels  of  conserva- 
tion disappeared  from  the  mortal  stage  the  recognition 
of  a  truly  alarming  situation  has  become  more  vivid. 
Across  the  expanding  years  grasping  hands,  often 
unknowingly,  have  unloosed  the  strong  cords  which 
held  together  the  rich  land  and  kept  it  from  tumbling 
into  the  sea.  Dense  forests,  guarding  the  soil,  were 
felled  for  timber,  and  the  exhausted  and  denuded 
lands  were  then  deserted  for  new  conquests  of  the 
axe  and  the  plow.  That  wasteful  technique  swept 
across  the  continent,  as  westward  the  course  of  empire 
took  its  way,  until  now  soil  erosion  is  a  national 
calamity.  The  yellow  in  countless  waterways  is  the 
golden  deposit  of  the  stored  earth.  And  it  is  taken 
from  the  diminishing  supply  of  our  basic  asset.  It  is 
indeed  a  solemnizing  thought  that  it  takes  nature 
from  three  hundred  to  a  thousand  years  to  bring 
back  a  single  inch  of  topsoil.  Today,  recognition  of  the 
constant  loss  the  Nation  is  sustaining,  as  it  is  being 
robbed  of  its  own  crown  jewels,  writes  across  the  sky, 
above  the  impoverished  land,  this  question:  "If  our 
soil  and  water,  forest  and  grass  roots  are  destroyed 
at  the  same  rate  as  during  the  past  seventy-five  years, 
what  havoc  awaits  our  dreams  of  human  security  in 
the  social  structure  for  which  we  are  making  such 
elaborate  blueprints?"  What  will  the  banquet  of  con- 
sequences be  for  the  generations  following,  of  whose 
diners  it  will  be  said,  "The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  have  been  set  on  edge." 

And  so  gradually  to  Recognition  was  added  Resolu- 
tion. The  trouble  with  recognition,  even  expressed  in 
resolutions,  is  that  so  often  they  really  do  not  get 
away  from  the  lofty  whereas — whereas — to  the  practi- 
cal brass  tacks  of  therefore,  be-it-resolved.  Mere  res- 
olutions are  futile  until  they  begin  to  march  with 
grim  determination.  By  vivid  descriptions,  by  maps 
and  pictures,  they  can  expose  the  devious  commercial 
and  political  schemes  to  nibble  away  at  the  public 
parks  and  wilderness  sanctuaries  which  belong  to  all 
the  people.  Resolutions  can  be  loaded  with  explosives 
to  reveal  and  to  blow  to  bits  the  selfish  schemes  of 
those  who  would  desecrate  the  land  to  feather  their 
own  nest.  If  resolutions  are  furnished  with  sufficient 
bells  to  ring  out  the  alarm,  then  those  who  plot  to 
sow  tares  while  the  people  sleep  will  be  routed  and 
their  evil  practices  unveiled.  Back  of  the  resolution 
to  defend  the  threatened  land  are  many  battalions  of 
fighting  conservationists.  There  are  outdoor,  sports- 
men's, garden,  and  women's  clubs;  service  groups; 
institutions;  nature,  scientific,  and  educational  socie- 
ties;    councils;     labor     and     governmental     agencies. 
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Through  their  cooperative  efforts  to  guard  our  national 
assets,  they  now  cover  the  nation  with  a  network  of 
concern,  alert  to  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  good 
earth,  our  most  precious  national  asset. 

There  is  now  enough  knowledge  being  channeled 
through  the  nation's  schools  to  light  the  fires  of  a 
righteous  indignation  in  the  emerging  army  of  youth. 
But  a  red  light— STOP—  is  not  enough.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  just  mournfully  view  the  havoc  which 
has  been  wrought.  Of  course,  it  is  tremendously 
worthwhile  to  halt  criminal  practices;  but  to  Recogni- 
tion and  Resolution  must  be  added  Restoration  or 
as  it  is  often  termed,  Reclamation.  As  has  been  stated, 
some  things  that  have  been  done  cannot  be  undone. 
But  some  resources  are  renewable.  Denuded  plains 
can  be  reforested.  Where  protecting  trees  have  been 
wantonly  murdered  the  shoots  of  new  life  can  spring 
up.  Farming  methods  which  squandered  the  topsoil 
can  be  changed  to  those  that  hold  it  and  enrich  it. 
In  the  animal  life,  the  passenger  pigeon  is  extinct- 
one  of  the  victims  of  America's  sleeping  sickness.  But 
the  vanishing  buffalo,  once  the  lordly  denizen  of  the 
West,  is  being  brought  back.  The  antelope,  because 
the  alarm  was  raised  in  time,  will  continue  to  in- 
habit the  land.  The  battle  is  on  to  save  from  oblivion 
the  whooping  crane,  a  noble  creature,  the  yearly 
count  of  whose  offspring  has  become  a  national  con- 
cern. 

Water,  that  elixir  without  which  life  cannot  be  sus- 
tained, is  needed  in  enormous  amounts  to  meet  the 
rapid  growth  of  our  population,  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustrial plants  and  urban  developments.  Impervious 
pavements  now  cover  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
ground  that  once  drank  up  the  ample  moisture.  The 
loss  of  this  flow  can  only  be  adequately  compensated 
for  by  scientific  common  sense  and  a  cessation  of 
wanton  waste.  Conservation  suggests  a  hundred  ways 
by  which  there  can  be  at  least  partially  restored  the 
"years  that  the  locusts  have  eaten." 

For  this  holy  purpose  every  school  in  America 
must  become  a  recruiting  station  for  Conservation, 
for  the  drilling  of  Minute  Men  under  the  banner  of 
the  Three  R's — Recognition,  Resolution,  and  Restora- 
tion. But  all  this  must  be  shot  through  with  a  fourth 
R:  in  Reverence  for  nature  and  for  nature's  God. 
No  wonder  groves  were  the  first  temples  of  worship. 
A  very  great  American  essayist,  William  V.  Kelley, 
expressed  his  belief  that  a  lordly,  spiring  tree  comes 
nearer  to  having  a  soul  than  any  other  creature  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
reminds  us  that  every  common  bush  is  afire  with 
God;  but  she  hastens  to  add  that,  "Only  those  who 
see  take  off  their  shoes.  The  rest",  she  observes,  "sit 
around  and  pluck  blackberries." 

That  is  not  at  all  to  discount  the  delivious  black 
pyramids  which  lift  their  juicy  ambrosia.  What  the 
poet  means  by  her  reference  to  burning  bushes  and 
blackberries  is  that  to  miss  the  glory  of  the  first  by 
exclusive  and  greedy  attention  to  the  second  sym- 
bolizes life's  most  devastating  tragedy.  She  is  pleading 
for  receptivity  to  the  spiritual  content  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  nature.  The  greatest  enemy,  he  who  sows 
tares  while  men  sleep,  is  the  materialist  with  glasses 
whose  lenses  are  round  dollars.  Everything  is  viewed 
through  these  distorting  spectacles. 

It  was  because  he  recognized  untouched  wildness  as 
sacramental   and  not  to   be   defiled   that   in   a   great 


Rail  cars  leave  with  the  last  logs  from  a  once  productive  red 
cypress  forest  in  Tangipahoa  Parish. 

eastern  city,  when  it  was  proposed  to  sacrifice  a 
glorious  park  to  the  pressure  of  traffic  demands,  the 
minister  of  a  great  church  cried  out:  "With  un- 
believable blindness  to  the  artistic,  spiritual,  and  rec- 
reation values  of  this  priceless  heritage,  it  is  proposed 
to  build  a  four  lane  freeway  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  valley.  Such  a  piece  of  official  vandalism  would 
put  a  thoroughfare  through  the  entire  nave  of  this 
leafy  cathedral,  leaving  but  a  fringe  like  shattered 
windows  and  ruined  transcrepts.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
such  irreplaceable  riches  should  be  used  to  funnel 
multitudes  of  people  in  a  hurry  into  the  heart  of  a 
teaming  city.  Have  we  gone  traffic  mad!"  It  is  good 
tidings  that  the  park  has  not  been  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  mammon. 

Wordsworth,   who   called   himself   "a   lover  of  the 
meadows  and  the  woods",  was  reveling  in  the  cathedral 
conception  of  nature  when  he  penned  the  lines, 
"One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  teach  you  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can." 

On  every  blackboard  and  on  the  cover  of  every 
textbook — expecially  on  the  Primer  of  Conservation, 
with  its  Three  R's —  might  well  be  written  so  that 
every  teacher  and  every  pupil  would  have  it  ever 
before  their  eyes  "HERE  IS  YOUR  COUNTRY. 
Do  not  let  anyone  take  it  or  its  glory  away  from  you. 
Do  not  let  selfish  men  or  greedy  interests  skim  your 
country  of  its  beauty,  its  riches  or  its  romance.  The 
world  and  the  future,  and  your  very  children,  shall 
judge  you  accordingly  as  you  deal  with  this  sacred 
trust." 

Thank  God  that  no  longer  can  dark  deeds  be  per- 
petrated as  once  they  were  through  ignorance.  The 
blazing  light  of  knowledge  has  been  turned  on.  Because 
of  Recognition  and  Resolution  no  longer  can  the 
enemies  of  the  tomorrows  sow  tares  while  men  sleep. 
The  heart  of  a  wounded  nation  has  been  stabbed 
broad  awake.  The  once  almost  solitary  Paul  Reveres 
are  now  an  army  with  banners.  The  bells  of  Recogni- 
tion, Resolution  and  Restoration  are  pealing  out  the 
summons  to  an  awakened  Nation,  "O  be  swift  our 
souls  to  answer,  be  jubilant  our  feet,  as  God's  truth 
goes  marching  on!" 

With  the  Recognition  of  what  happened  while  men 
slept  there  is  the  ring  of  Resolution  and  the  promise 
of  Restoration  suggested  by  the  verse  of  a  great  hymn: 
"Quick  as  the  apple  of  an  eye, 

O  Lord,  my  conscience  make. 
Awake  my  soul,  with  evil  nigh, 
And  keep  it  still  awake." 
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More  than  2,280,000  bluegill  bream  and  white  perch  found  a  new  home  recently  in  Bussy  Brake,  a  2200-acre  freshwater  impoundment 
basin  four  miles  north  of  Bastrop.  Here,  Harry  E.  Shaefer,  Jr.,  fisheries  section  chief.  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Commission,  and  J.  E.  Pate, 
International  Paper  Company  executive,  watch    Biologist  Max  Summers  seine  the  first  tubful  of  young  fish  for  the  lake. 

New  Louisiana  Lake  Is  Stocked  With  Fish 


More    than    two    million    "small    fry"    have 
found  a  new  home  in  Northwest  Louisiana. 
There  were  2,288,000  of  them  to  be  exact: 
2,200,000  young  blue  gill  bream  and  88,000  white 
perch,  or  sac-a-lait,  if  you  prefer. 

Their  new  home — a  potential  fisherman's  paradise 
— is  Bussy  Brake,  a  2200-acre  fresh  water  impound- 
ment basin  four  miles  north  of  Bastrop,  Louisiana. 
The  basin  was  constructed  last  year,  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  one  million  dollars,  by  the  International 
Paper  Company.  It  will  provide  the  Company's  Lou- 
isiana Mill  in  Bastrop  with  an  adequate  supply  of 
fresh  water  during  periods  of  drought. 

Since  Bussy  Brake  is  to  be  made  a  public  fishing 
lake,  it  is  being  stocked  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  from  their  Monroe  Fish 
Hatchery. 

The  2,288,000  fry  represents  the  first  of  three  in- 
stallments. Two  hundred-twenty  thousand  large  mouth 
bass  fingerlings  will  be  stocked  in  Bussy  Brake  in 
June,  and  50,000  channel  cat  will  be  added  next 
December.  To  assure  a  wide  dispersal,  the  fish  will 
be   inserted   at   various   locations    around   the    Brake. 

As  they  are  stocked  the  fish  are,  on  the  average, 
six  months  old  and  from  one  to  two  inches  long.  There 
are  about  1000  of  them  to  the  pound.  Jim  Davis, 
fisheries  biologist  for  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  said  a  survival  rate  of  85  per  cent  is 
expected.  He  explained  that  each  type  should  reach 


maturity  within  a  year  or  so  after  being  stocked,  and 
that  by  then  the  bream  should  average  four  to  six 
inches  long,  the  bass  10  to  12  inches  and  the  white 
perch  six  to  nine  inches.  Until  the  fish  have  matured 
and  spawned,  the  lake  will  be  closed  to  the  public. 

Bussy  Brake  averages  1 1  feet  in  depth  and  is  con- 
tained by  an  earthen  levee  approximately  14  feet  high 
and  18  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  water  level  will 
vary  according  to  the  demands  of  the  paper  mill,  but, 
according  to  Raymond  Moody,  wildlife  coordinator  for 
International,  this  variance  is  beneficial  to  fish  life  in 
that  it  provides  organic  fertilizer.  This,  in  turn,  en- 
courages the  growth  of  fish  food. 

A  buffer  of  trees  in  a  strip  300  feet  wide  has  been 
left  standing  around  the  inside  edge  of  the  lake,  about 
150  feet  from  the  bank.  This  will  provide  protective 
cover  for  small  fish,  and  will  also  act  as  a  wind 
break  for  the  levee.  Two  additional  strips  of  trees 
were  left  standing  across  the  lake  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Elsewhere  in  the  lake,  all  trees  above  six  inches 
in  diameter  have  been  cut  and  removed. 

Once  the  lake  becomes  stabilized,  Moody  said,  it 
could  easily  provide  an  annual  harvest  of  fish  in 
excess  of  60  pounds  an  acre. 

Two  pumps,  capable  of  transferring  30,000  gallons 
of  water  per  minute,  will  supply  the  basin  with  fresh 
water  from  Bayou  Bartholomew,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ouachita  River.  The  pumps  will  be  operated  only 
during  winter  months  when  the  bayou  is  flooded. 
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FISH 

For  The 

FUTURE 


By  Max  Summers 

Fisheries  Biologist 


Over  a  long  period  of  trial  and  error  fisheries 
biologists  have  evolved  techniques  for  restock- 
ing ponds,  lakes,  streams  and  other  bodies  of 
water  which  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  it  was 
thought  that  all  one  had  to  do  was  to  dump  an 
amount  of  fish  in  a  body  of  water  where  fishing  was 
poor  and  presto — good  fishing. 

However,  in  former  times  random  dumping  of  fish 
in  waters  they  knew  nothing  about  led  to  an  extrava- 
gant waste  of  time  and  effort  and,  in  fact,  this  un- 
warranted fish  stocking  did  not  improve  fishing  suc- 
cess and  in  many  respects  was  also  detrimental  to  the 
existing  fish  population. 

Naturally,  during  this  early  era  there  was  a  fish 
hatchery  boom  which  has  not  subsided  and  today 
there  is  an  ever  increasing  demand  for  fish  stocking  by 
state  and  federal  conservation  agencies  which  is  a 
result  of  this  earlier  boom. 

Nowadays,  when  considering  an  area  for  stocking  or 
restocking  it  must  be  remembered  that  fish  are  the 
most  prolific  of  creatures.  Bluegill  sunfish  for  instance 
spawn  as  many  as  three  distinct  times  a  season  and  a 
larger  female  may  lay  up  to  20,000  eggs  during  this 
period.  Large  mouth  bass  spawn  only  once  a  season 
and  are  capable  of  producing  from  1,000  to  10,000 
eggs,  the  exact  number  can't  be  cited  but  the  larger 
the  female  the  more  eggs  she  is  capable  of  laying. 
Some  of  the  species  of  catfish  spawn  between  2,000 
and  8,000  eggs  per  season  and  a  veritable  reproduc- 
tive dynamo,  the  carp,  is  capable  of  producing  up- 
wards of  a  million  eggs  under  favorable  conditions. 

By  this  tremendous  reproductive  capacity,  mother 
nature  has  endowed  her  fish  life  a  never  dying  ability 
to  survive  under  natural  conditions.  Under  normal 
existing  conditions  this  reproductive  capacity  of  our 
fish  is  sufficient  enough  to  repopulate  the  areas  in 
which  they  live. 

Additional  plantings  of  fish  in  areas  with  existing 
fish  populations  creates  many  problems.  Fish  need 
plenty  of  food  and  space.  Every  body  of  water  has 
its  limit  to  the  amount  of  fish  it  will  support.  Water, 
like  land  is  a  pasture,  an  aquatic  pasture  to  be  sure, 
but  never  the  less,  it  too  has  its  carrying  capacity.  That 
is,  it  will  only  keep  so  many  pounds  or  numbers  of 
fish  in  good,  healthy,  growing  condition  per  acre.   If 


more  individuals  were  introduced  into  an  area  the 
supply  of  food  and  space  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
In  fact,  if  such  a  reduction  in  available  food  and  cover 
would  exist  the  growth  of  the  fish  would  be  greatly 
hampered.  This  would  lead  to  an  overcrowded  and 
stunted  condition  in  the  newly  planted  fish  as  well  as 
in  the  fish  which  already  inhabited  the  area.  If  you 
were  raising  livestock,  say  cattle,  and  you  were  run- 
ning 50  head  on  100  acres  of  land,  would  you  add 
an  additional  50  head  and  take  the  chance  of  ruining 
the  range  for  the  other  animals?  By  this  overcrowding 
the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  animals  would  be 
completely  disrupted  and  the  result  would  be  loss  of 
weight  and  consequent  starving  of  the  animals  which 
occupy  the  pasture.  This  is  what  will  happen  if  unwise 
restocking  of  fish  is  practiced  in  areas  with  already 
full  to  overflowing  carrying  capacities. 

These  facts  were  not  known  by  the  fisheries  biolo- 
gist when  we  were  advocating  the  idea  of  fish  stocking 
back  in  the  30's.  The  idea  of  restocking  was  so  appeal- 
ing that  it  met  with  great  success  and  acclaim.  This 
made  the  job  of  selling  fish  hatcheries  and  fish  stock- 


Hatchery-raised    fish   are   removed    from    net  and    placed    in   tubs. 
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Hatchery  workers  seine  pond. 

ing  a  rather  simple  task.  Now,  we  have  since  learned 
more  about  fisheries  management,  fish  ecology,  habitat 
requirements  and  fish  culture  technique.  We  are  now 
faced  with  the  gigantic  task  of  unselling  fruitless  re- 
stocking and  wholesale  dumping  of  fish  in  areas  al- 
ready loaded  with  fish. 

Also  added  to  our  dilemma,  is  the  disgruntled  angler, 
and  today  there  are  plenty  who  are  unable  to  catch 
enough  fish  to  satisfy  his  ego  or  his  expenditures.  Up- 
on experiencing  an  unproductive  day  afield,  he  is  likely 
to  say:  "The  area  hasn't  got  fish  one  in  it  and  it 
should  be  restocked."  He  is  terribly  wrong  and  too 
riled  to  admit  it.  It  has  been  proven  many  times  by 
many  state  agencies,  involved  in  fisheries  research, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fish  an  area  out  by  hook  and 
line  methods.  By  the  same  token,  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  a  fish  population  by  similar  methods.  Never 
the  less  our  fishing  public,  of  which  there  are  about 
150  million,  after  an  unsuccessful  trip  "  to  the  ole 
fishing  hole"  comes  to  a  similar  conclusion.  The  area 
is  over  fished  or  fished  out  and  all  it  needs  to  fix  it 
up  is  some  more  fish.  This  common  mis-conception 
can  now  be  answered  rather  simply.  If  and  when  an 
area  is  fished  so  heavily  so  as  to  greatly  reduce  the 
fish  population  the  food  and  available  space  is  greatly 
increased.  There  is  such  a  large  quantity  of  natural 
food  made  available  and  much  larger  area  to  utilize 
the  fish  are  just  not  interested  in  any  assortment  of 
fancy  lures  or  baits  you  offer  them.  This  is  another 
way  mother  nature  has  of  taking  care  of  her  own 
and  we  can  do  nothing  about.  By  this  method  of 
discouraging  the  angler  a  source  of  brood  stock  will 
assure  us  of  future  generations  of  fish. 

On  the  other  hand  correct  and  wise  fish  stocking 
does  play  a  very  big  role  and  bridges  an  important 
gap  in  fisheries  management.  However,  it  must  work 
as  an  integral  part  of  research  and  development  in 
the  science  of  fisheries  management.  Stocking  or 
planting  of  fish  must  have  sound  biological  reasons.  It 
should  be  economically  feasible  as  well  as  preplanned 
and  controlled. 

Areas  to  be  stocked  need  to  be  surveyed  and 
sampled  by  a  qualified,  fisheries  trained,  biologist  be- 
fore any  type  of  fish  stocking  is  undertaken.  There 
are  areas  that  need  to  be  stocked  or  restocked  but 


From   pond   to  transport  truck. 

this  must  be  accomplished  by  careful  planning  and 
screening  of  each  area  prior  to  actual  stocking  opera- 
tions. 

The  reason  we  maintain  and  operate  fish  hatcheries 
are  many.  Among  them  are: 

1.  The  need  to  stock  newly  created  impoundments, 
lakes  and  farm  ponds 

2.  To  replenish  a  source  of  brood  stock  in  areas 
which  have  been  subject  to  fish  kills  by  natural 
or  un-natural  means. 

3.  To  completely  restock  areas  which  have  been  re- 
claimed or  renovated  by  various  fisheries  man- 
agement projects. 

4.  Fish  are  also  needed  from  time  to  time  for  stock- 
ing an  area  found  to  be  suitable  to  their  produc- 
tion and  growth. 

5.  Also  hatchery  reared  fish  are  sometimes  added  to 
maintain  or  establish  a  better  biological  balance 
between  forage  and  predaceous  species.  This  un- 
dertaking requires  much  care  and  the  dynamics  of 
the  existing  fish  population  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood before  any  attempt  of  this  nature  is  made. 

Here  in  Louisiana  our  hatchery  program  is  being 
geared  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  sound  fisheries  research 
and  management.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  feel 
it  is  a  waste  of  fish  and  state  funds  to  restock  areas 
with  existing  fish  populations.  In  the  event  these  areas 
are  labeled,  through  careful  study,  desirable  for  addi- 
tional plantings  of  fish  then  of  course  we  will  see  that 
they  are  stocked  with  the  correct  number  and  kinds  of 
fish. 

At  present  we  maintain  and  operate  three  state  fish 
culture  stations.  These  are  located  at  Lacombe,  Forest 
Hill  and  Monroe,  Louisiana.  They  are  warm  water 
hatcheries  and  only  species  of  fish  native  to  Louisiana 
waters  are  cultured.  At  these  hatcheries  we  propagate 
large  mouth  bass,  bluegill  sunfish  and  white  crappie. 
We  are,  at  the  present  time,  doing  some  research  on 
the  propagation  of  channel  catfish.  We  hope,  in  the 
future,  to  be  able  to  produce  this  species  in  large 
enough  numbers  to  make  it  an  economical  undertak- 
ing to  stock  this  fish  in  desired  areas  of  the  state. 

The  large  mouth  bass  is  an  early  spring  spawner  as 

(Please  turn  to  page  21) 
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LETTERS  ■  •  ■  QUESTIONS  •  •  •  ANSWERS 
a.,  abou.   WILDLIFE 

in  c?it 

LUUISIATOA      ^ 

Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor: 

What  is  happening  to  cause  the  drastic  decrease  of 
the  population  of  the  following  named  birds?  Some 
species  are  now  nearly  extinct  and  others  are  becoming 
more  noticeable  by  their  absence.  All  bird  lovers  are 
familiar  with  these  birds,  and  as  a  boy  I  remember 
them  being  around  in  vast  numbers. 

I  speak  of  the  Bullbat  (Common  Nighthawk),  Red- 
headed Woodpecker,  Screech  Owl,  Whip-poor-will, 
Meadowlark,  Yellow-hammer  ( Yellow-shafted 
flicker),  Killdeer,  Sparrow  Hawk,  Bee-Martin  (East- 
ern Kingbird),  Cedar  Bird  (Cedar  Waxwing),  Red 
and  Yellow  Pop  or  Finch  (Painted  Bunting  and  pre- 
sumably the  Eastern  Goldfinch),  and  even  the  old 
buzzard  (Turkey  and  Black  Vultures).  What  is  doing 
away  with  them?  No  one  kills  them  for  food  nor  any 
other  reason.  They  come  and  go  as  they  please  but 
still  they  are  becoming  less  and  less,  and  I  mean  out  in 
the  country  away  from  city  and  town. 

We  can  understand  the  reason  for  the  near  disap- 
pearance of  the  game  birds — there  are  nearly  as  many 
hunters  now  as  birds.  However,  there  has  to  be  a 
reason  for  everyting,  because  everything  is  governed 
by  the  inflexible  laws  of  nature,  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  who 
can  give  the  reason  as  to  why  these  cheerful,  in- 
offensive, feathered  friends  of  ours  are  gradually  be- 
coming extinct  when  they  have  practically  no  enemies. 
James  C.  Hinckley,  Robert,  Louisiana. 

I  am  aware  of  a  diminution  in  the  population 
density  of  only  one  of  the  species  mentioned  in 
the  inquiry,  namely  the  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 
The  species  is  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the 
telephone  and  electric  companies  because  of  al- 
leged damage  to  their  poles,  and  a  goodly  number 
are  constantly  being  shot  illegally  by  boys  with 
air  rifles,  a  practice  that  should  be  stopped  by 
city  police  and,  more  importantly,  by  parents. 
In  addition,  however,  the  Red-head  is  in  com- 
petition with  the  ever-increasing  European  Starling 
that  usurps  the  woodpecker's  nest  holes.  Indeed, 
in  many  areas  where  Starling  populations  have 
increased  markedly  in  the  last  two  decades,  the 
red-headed  woodpecker  has  virtually  disappeared. 

Whip-poor-wills  have  never  been  common  in 
Louisiana.  The  species  occurs  here  only  as  a 
spring  and  fall  transient  when  it  passes  through 
largely  unseen  and  unheard.  It  is  not  definitely 
known  ever  to  have  nested  in  the  State.  Its  place 
is  occupied  by  the  Chuck-will 's-widow,  a  closely 
allied  species  that  is  a  common  summer  inhabitant 


of    our   pine    and    mixed    pine-hardwood    forest. 

Common  Nighthawks  are  still  apparently  as 
abundant  as  ever  in  summer  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  but  are  uncommon  in  northern  Lou- 
isiana at  that  season. 

Of  real  concern  to  ornithologists  is  the  apparent 
increasing  scarcity  of  Bluebirds,  Eastern  Phoebes, 
Pine  Warblers,  and  a  number  of  other  small, 
insectivorous  birds.  The  cause  or  causes  for  their 
decrease  is  now  the  basis  of  considerable  debate 
among  biologists. — George  H.  Lowery,  LSU  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  Science. 


This  eight  point  buck,  above,  was  killed  near  Red 
Dirt  Game  Reservation  in  Natchitoches  Parish  on  De- 
cember 23. 

Left  to  right:  Mack   Gandy  of  Belhvood,   La.  and 
William  Dowden,  Jr.  of  Kisatchie,  La. 
Dear  Editor: 

The  articles  on  quail  management  in  the  December 
and  February  issues  by  Robert  Murry  were  excellent 
and  timely. 

I  believe  that  opportunities  for  quail   improvement 
programs   offer   a   challenge   to   anyone   interested   in 
better  quail  hunting. — D.  P.  McAlister,  Jr., 
Dear  Editor: 

I  am  preparing  to  pursue  my  hobby  of  fish  (tropical 
and  American)  as  I  begin  my  High  School  Studies, 
and  I  would  like  some  information  (if  available)  con- 
cerning college  requirements  and  (if  any)  which  course 
would  follow  closest  to  this  field.  Thank  you,  John  A. 
Scott,  8608  Pritchard  Place,  New  Orleans  18,  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  people  in  the  educa- 
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tional  field  that  a  student  in  high  school  can  further 
his  career  best  (regardless  of  field)  by  working 
especially  hard  on  English,  Mathematics  and 
Chemistry.  I  share  this  opinion.  No  matter  what 
field  you  enter,  your  high  school  training  in  these 
subjects  is  very  important. 

Assuming  that  you  are  going  to  work  hard  on 
these  subjects,  I  would  then  recommend  the  follow- 
ing as  next  most  important:  (1 )  A  ny  kind  of  biologi- 
cal science  which  would  include  biology  or  zoology 
and  botany,  (2)  Courses  covering  any  material 
dealing  with  soil,  water,  plants  and  wildlife,  and 
(3)  Physics,  surveying  and  related  courses. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  best  foundation  possible  in 
English,  Math,  and  Chemistry.  Yours  truly,  Leslie 
L.  Glasgow,  Assistant  Professor  of  Game  Man- 
agement, L.S.U. 


OUTSTANDING 

CONSERVATIONIST 

Oj 

£3 

111. 

Leslie  Glasgow,  center,  of  the  L.S.U.  School  of  Forestry,  was 
awarded  the  first  annual  trophy  by  the  Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers 
association  for  being  the  "Conservationist  of  the  Year".  E.  R. 
McDonald,  Chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
commission,  left,  congratulates  Glasgow,  who  was  cited  for  his 
outstanding  research  on  the  woodcock,  as  John  Blanchard,  out- 
going president  of  the  writers  association  makes  the  presentation. 

Dear  Editor : 

I  am  interested  in  falconery  and  would  like  to 
know  where  I  may  get  a  Cooper's  hawk  for  this 
purpose.  Also  I'd  like  to  obtain  some  information  on 
how  to  care  for  and  to  train  it  to  hunt. 
I  am  also  interested  in  obtaining  a  crow. 
Your  information  on  these  subjects  would  be  great- 
ly appreciated.  Send  to:  Larry  Simmons,  3264  Mc- 
Gregor St.,  Bossier  City,  Louisiana. 

For  information  on  falconry  I  would  suggest  that 
you  visit  your  school  and /or  parish  library.  They 
have  or  can  obtain  books  on  this  subject,  and 
in  addition  you  can  look  through  the  back  copies 
of  the  Audubon  Magazine  and  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine,  both  of  which  have  carried 
articles  on  the  subject. 

As  for  obtaining  and  training  a  Cooper's  Hawk 
to  hunt  from  the  hand,  that  will  present  consider- 
able difficulties.  In  the  first  place  the  bird  is  only 
a  moderately  common  resident  of  the  state.  Al- 
though it  builds  its  nest  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree, 


usually  only  25  to  35  feet  up,  not  many  such 
nests  have  been  reported.  You  would  be  on  your 
own  in  trying  to  locate  such  a  nest  with  young 
present  and  to  climb  up  and  secure  one.  A  trapped 
adult  bird,  even  if  uninjured,  might  be  not  only 
difficult  but  dangerous  for  an  inexperienced  per- 
son to  try  to  handle.  I  have  personally  seen  a 
hawk  drive  its  talons  almost  through  a  man's  hand, 
and  such  wounds  are  also  conducive  to  infection, 
etc.  Through  the  Audubon  Society  or  elsewhere 
your  might  obtain  the  names  of  people  interested 
in  falconry  in  other  states  and  possibly  obtain 
both  information  and  a  hawk  from  such  sources. 

A  crow  makes  an  excellent  pet.  I  have  raised 
crows  on  two  occasions,  removing  the  young  birds 
from  the  nest  when  feathered  out  but  still  unable 
to  fly.  They  will  eat  almost  anything  and  become 
quite  tame.  I  let  mine  stay  outside  and  they 
would  fly  to  me,  etc.  Your  onl\>  problem  here 
would  be  to  find  a  nest  with  young  crows  and  then 
get  them  down  uninjured. 

Hoping  that  this  will  adequately  answer  your 
inquiries,  I  remain — Charles  R.  Shaw 


Dear  Steve : 

How  do  you  like  this  for  a  way  to  start  the  New 
Year?  Swede  Rodwell  and  I  caught  these  babies  on 
New  Year's  day.  The  next  day  my  son.  Herb  Sale,  Jr., 
and  I  went  back  to  the  same  spot  and  snagged  twenty- 
one  just  like  them.  They  ran  from  eight  to  twelve 
pounds  and  we  found  them  in  Oak  River. — Herb 
Sale,  739  Pontalba  St.,  N.  O.,  La. 

Dear  Editor: 

The  Louisiana  State  Foxhunters  Association  met 
at  their  permanent  camp  ground  at  Driscol  Mountain 
near  Arcadia,  Saturday  night,  February  14  for  a  fish 
fry  and  directors  meeting. 

The  Bench  Show  is  to  be  held  Thursday  night. 
June  4  in  conjunction  with  the  Louisiana  Beagle 
Hound  Association  and  the  Field  Trial  on  June  5  and 
6.  Hounds  are  to  be  cast  at  12  midnight  with  scoring 
from  daybreak  until  8  A.M.  Jessie  Jones  of  Benton 
is  president  of  the  association  with  Guy  Alford  of 
Shreveport,  secretary. 
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FISHERMAN'S  SPECIAL 


By  Ednard  Waldo 


One  sure  way  to  make  an  old  time  fisherman's 
eyes  light  up  and  set  him  to  reminiscing  is  to 
mention  the  magic  name  Milneburg — that  fab- 
ulous village  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain 
which  thrived  as  a  metropolis  for  fishing  and  fun- 
making  for  more  than  a  century  only  to  be  swallowed 
eventually  by  the  expansion  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans. 

To  be  sure,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  late  Mar- 
garet Mitchell,  "you  will  read  about  it  only  in  books 
for  it  is  a  civilization  truly  gone  with  the  wind."  Willi- 
am Makepeace  Thackeray  immortalized  the  culinary 
accomplishments  of  its  establishments  as  did  Adelina 
Patti  and  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  (a  native  daughter) 
in  their  memoirs.  Those  were  in  the  early  days  when 
it  was  a  mecca  for  socialites,  but  the  real  heyday  of 
Milneburg  is  bright  in  the  memory  of  the  "old  timers" 
who  remember  it  when  it  became  the  "fisherman's 
paradise  and  the  poor  man's  Riviera",  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  19th  and  beginning  of  the  20th  centuries. 

The  site  of  Milneburg  today,  on  the  Lake  between 
Bayou  St.  John  and  the  New  Orleans  airport,  is  occu- 
pied by  Pontchartrain  Beach,  a  lavish  summer  play- 
ground which  attracts  2,000,000  visitors  annually. 
What  remains  of  the  old  village  are  but  a  solitary 
lighthouse  and  a  grove  of  six  lone  oaks.  The  last  rem- 


nants of  the  "good  old  days",  when  a  poor  boy  sand- 
wich or  a  schooner  of  beer  was  a  nickel  and  a  round 
trip  from  New  Orleans  on  Smoky  Mary,  the  fisher- 
men's special,  which  ran  out  on  a  pier  over  the  water 
and  backed  up  the  four  miles  to  bring  the  hordes  of 
nimrods,  and  picnickers  back  to  the  city  on  a  round 
trip  cost  fifteen  cents. 

Milneburg  was  founded  around  1800  by  Alexander 
Milne,  a  Scotsman  financier  and  philanthropist,  as  a 
port  for  schooners  which  brought  their  produce  in  the 
back  way  to  New  Orleans  without  using  the  Mississippi 
as  an  entry.  The  village  was  first  serviced  by  horse  drawn 
wagons  then  by  a  horse  drawn  railroad  which  ran 
from  the  lake,  in  Elysian  Fields  avenue  and  then  to 
Canal  street  and  the  river.  Later,  in  1831,  on  April 
21,  the  Pontchartrain  Railroad  was  formed  and  be- 
came the  second  oldest  in  the  United  States.  A  steam 
locomotive,  later  named  "Smoky  Mary",  was  imported 
from  England.  The  railroad  continued  to  operate  with 
a  succession  of  "Smoky  Mary's"  and  at  the  time  of 
its  discontinuance,  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  line  was 
the  oldest  in  consecutive  service  in  the  country  and 
the  first  railroad  west  of  the  Alleghenies. 

An  old  guide  book  of  the  times  relates,  "At  the  time 
the  Pontchartrain  began  its  operations,  all  freight  cars 
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on  the  railroad  were  loaded  just  as  wagons  are.  But 
the  superintendent  of  the  railroad  instituted  a  system 
of  simple  platforms  which  are  now  to  be  seen  every- 
where in  the  country." 

Milneburg  soon  became  not  only  an  important  port 
of  entry  for  freight  and  produce  but  also  a  commercial 
fishing  center.  It  was  soon  established  that  a  large  off- 
shore reef  afforded  the  best  fishing  in  the  area  for 
there  croakers,  trout,  sheepshead,  and  crustaceans  of 
all  kinds  abounded.  Its  grassy  shores  produced  the 
best  of  soft  shell  crabs  and  oysters  were  brought  in 
by  the  numberless  boatloads  from  the  reefs  of  the 
gulf  and  bayous  for  seafood  hungry  New  Orleans. 

Next  on  the  scene  came  the  restaurants.  One  of 
the  establishments,  Boudro's  gardens,  become  world 
famous  for  its  seafood  dishes.  Boudro,  a  Gascon,  with 
all  of  the  bourgeoisie  seafood  cooking  know  how  of 
the  Mediterranean,  excelled  all  of  the  establishments. 
There  he  built  an  extensive  garden  with  walks  among 
the  magnolias,  camellias  and  sweet  olive  bushes  where 
the  elite  of  New  Orleans  promenaded  and  listened  to 
the  soft  music  wafted  from  his  dancing  pavillion.  In- 
side the  dining  room  which  accommodated  200  guests. 
fine  wines  were  opened  and  champagne  corks  popped 
and  the  swank  guests  reveled  in  the  food.  Soon  a 
plush  hotel,  the  Washington,  was  built,  to  accommo- 
date guests  who  wanted  to  linger  and  enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  lake.  Smoky  Mary  kept  bringing 
more  and  more  guests  for  the  dining  rooms,  bathing, 
and  the  gaming  tables. 

Somehow,  as  the  years  wore  on,  Milneburg  lost  its 
attraction  for  the  elite,  West  End  with  its  fireworks 
display  and  the  Spanish  Fort  amusement  park  began 
attracting  the  socialites.  Boudro  died  and  the  restau- 
rant went  to  pot  as  did  his  famous  gardens  and  zoo; 
the  Washington  hotel  slipped  along  with  it. 


Old  timers  are  fond  of  reminiscing  about  the  great  fishing  and 
grand  old  times  when  there  was  fun  galore  at  Milneburg.  Above 
Dutch  Artist  Hendrik  Vanderwall  swaps  yarns  with  Robert  Gim- 
bertta,  84,  and    Edward  Olivard  who  remember  the  days  WHEN. 


Originally  built  as  a  port-of-entry  for  schooners,  this  huge  pier, 
served  by  "Smoky  Mary"  brought  provisions  to  Milneburg's  wharf 
for  towns  across  the  lake.  Fishermen  and  fisherwomen  of  decades 
ago  seem  little  perturbed  at  the  steamer's  intrusion  because  at 
that  time  "fishin"'  was  just  naturally  good.  Note  the  reels. 

Still,  this  wasn't  the  end  for  Milneburg,  what  it  lost 
socially  it  gained  tenfold  in  numbers.  Fishermen 
flocked  there.  Many  of  them  were  accompanied  later 
by  their  families  who  bathed  and  picnicked  on  the 
beaches.  Huts  and  cottages  sprang  up;  dance  halls 
were  built  over  the  water  and  flourished;  squatters 
came. 

Most  unique  about  the  resort  was  the  fact  that 
Smoky  Mary  and  its  cars  did  not  only  stop  at  the 
lake's  shoreline.  The  train  pulled  out  on  the  trestle 
over  the  water  to  a  dock  where  the  Pontchartrain 
steamers,  notably  the  old  Camellia,  tied  up  to  take 
on  freight  for  the  towns  across  the  lake  such  as  Madi- 
sonville,  Mandeville  and  Covington.  Along  this  trestle, 
jutting  out  from  it  and  around  about  were  built 
hundreds  of  summer  camps  on  stilts  or  pilings  over  the 
water.  Many  had  bathing  piers  and  boat  docks  jutting 
out  from  them  nearer  the  level  of  the  water  and  many 
of  the  camps  were  connected  with  each  other  by 
walkaways.  Also  on  the  sides  of  the  trestle  were  danc- 
ing halls,  saloons  and  casinos,  on  shore  along  the 
tracks  were  stores,  a  jail  and  more  saloons. 

"Smoky  Mary  was  the  lifeblood  of  Milneburg  and 
a  magic  word  which  spelled  untold  fun  and  excite- 
ment among  us  younger  fellows,"  says  Robert  S. 
Gimbertta,  eighty-four  year-old  clerk  in  the  French 
Market  Fisherman's  Supplies  hardware  store  where 
he  and  another  old  former  Milneburg  habitue, 
Edward  A.  Olivard,  work  and  are  wont  to  swap 
stories  of  days  gone  by.  "When  there  was  a  drouth 
and  the  cisterns  went  dry,  the  people  at  the  camps 
would  just  put  out  their  washtubs  along  the  tracks 
and  Smoky  Mary  would  come  along  and  fill  them 
with  water  from  her  tender.  Everybody  was  friendly 
in  those  days.  Whenever  people  came  to  spend  week 
ends  at  their  camps  they  gave  the  food  they  didn't 
eat  when  they  left  to  the  other  people  who  stayed 
on  in  the  other  camps.  It  wasn't  charity,  it  was  just 
friendliness,"  Olivard  said. 

The  fellows  in  some  camps  would  hire  musicians 
and  Dixieland  bands  were  heard  all  over.  Sometimes 
the  bands  would  come  out  on  the  galleries  of  the 
camps  across  from  each  other  and  see  which  band 
could  blow  louder   and   make  more   music   than   the 
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other — the  cops  never  said  anything,  if  you  didn't 
like  it  you  just  stayed  awake  that's  all,"  Gimbertta 
related. 

Many  of  the  old  time  jazz  bands  like  Sharkey's 
and  Buddie  Petite's  were  well  known  at  old  Milneburg. 
the  old  timers  remembered.  "Milneburg  Joys"  and 
many  of  the  old  Dixieland  tunes  either  originated 
there  or  were  blasted  incessantly  over  the  waters  of 
the  lake,  the  old  timers  related. 

Nobody  ever  went  hungry,  there  were  so  many 
crabs  to  be  caught  just  by  dropping  your  nets  off 
your  pier.  Sometimes  we  would  get  two  and  three 
hampers  of  big  fat  crabs  in  an  hour.  Somebody  always 
caught  more  shrimp  or  fish  than  they  could  use  or 
carry  home  or  sell  at  the  French  Market  and  you 
just  had  to  walk  along  the  lake  and  pick  up  all  the 
fat  soft  shell  crabs  you  wanted  down  in  the  grass. 
What  happened  to  the  soft  shells?  There's  no  more 
grass  on  this  side  at  the  lakefront,  nothing  but  deep 
water  left  by  the  dredging  for  fill  .  .  .  that's  why. 
And  the  shell  reef  with  all  the  fish?  Don't  know  what 
they  did  to  that  either. 

As  for  refreshments,  the  champagne  and  fine  wines 
vanished  with  the  elite,  but  there  was  no  lack  of  beer 
and  hard  stuff.  Beer  was  a  dollar  six  bits  a  quarter 
barrel  and  everybody  loaded  their  kegs  on  the  train 
as  though  it  were  luggage.  There  was  room  in  the 
baggage  car  but  hardly  anybody  ever  bothered  about 
using  it.  Then  there  was  a  big  fellow  out  at  the 
landing  who  would  deliver  you  fifty  pounds  of  ice 
and  roll  your  keg  of  beer  out  to  your  camp  for  you. 
He'd  hold  the  50  pounds  of  ice  over  his  shoulder 
with  one  hand  and  roll  the  beer  barrel  along  with  his 
foot.  Never  rolled  one  into  the  lake  either,  Olivard 
remembered. 

Also  entering  the  conversation  was  Lieutenant 
James  Blass,  formerly  of  the  New  Orleans  police 
department  now  retired,  who  remembered  the  old 
jail  at  Milneburg.  "It  was  between  a  dance  hall  and 
a  saloon  and  only  had  three  cells  which  were  usually 
crowded  with  drunks  by  Sunday  morning.  But  being 
in  jail  didn't  keep  them  sober.  The  saloon  keeper 
would  pass  the  beer  out  of  the  side  window  through 
the  barred  window  of  the  jail  and  most  of  them  would 
get  drunk  all  over  again.  On  Monday  morning  the 
police  would  herd  them  on  to  the  train  and  dump  the 
ones  who  were  still  drunk  off  at  the  fifth  precinct 
station  which  was  along  the  tracks.  Those  who  were 
sober  stayed  on  the  train,  the  rest  went  to  jail  and 
went  before  the  recorder.  Believe  me!  You  had  to 
be  real  "loaded"  to  go  to  jail  in  Milneburg,"  Blass 
remembered. 

Another  old  timer  who  recalls  riding  Smoky  Mary 
and  the  joys  of  Milneburg  is  Hendrik  W.  Vanderwall. 
the  Dutch  artist,  who  made  the  accompanying  draw- 
ings for  the  CONSERVATIONIST.  Vanderwall,  a 
young  boy  fresh  from  Holland  says  he  never  saw 
anything  like  it.  "When  I  got  out  there  one  day  back 
in  the  summer  of  1909,  I  thought  everybody  was 
crazy.  I  couldn't  speak  much  English,  but  I  soon 
found  out  they  were  all  having  fun  and  someone  took 
me  from  camp  to  camp.  They  got  a  big  kick  over  my 
singing  in  broken  English.  The  beer  flowed  like  water 
and  everything  was  free!  I  found  out  later  that  certain 
organizations  would  get  up  an  advertising  card,  like 
a  big  calendar,  and  they  would  sell  space  to   all  of 


Old  Milneburg  has  been  supplanted  by  Pontchartrain  beach  which 
is  now  a  mecca  for  latter-day  funmakers.  Below,  as  the  fisherman's 
paradise  appeared  thirty-one  years  ago. 

the  merchants  their  members  dealt  with.  They  would 
rent  a  camp  with  the  proceeds  and  load  up  with  beer 
and  food.  Each  couple  paid  a  dollar  and  a  quarter 
fee  and  the  whole  group  would  have  food,  beer  and 
music  for  the  week  end  .  .  .  nothing  more  to  pay," 
Vanderwall  said. 

One  of  the  "tough"  conductors  on  Smoky  Mary  was 
a  real  Simon  Legree,  Lieutenant  Blass  recalled, 
"once  gave  the  signal  for  the  train  to  start  while  he 
had  his  foot  on  the  track  and  it  cut  his  toes  off  and 
that  made  him  all  the  meaner.  He'd  stop  the  train 
anywhere  and  put  you  off  if  you  didn't  have  the  fare  or 
had  lost  your  return  ticket  stub.  But  the  kids  would 
get  ahead  of  him  anyway.  They'd  go  from  car  to  car 
until  he  got  to  the  last  one  and  when  they  put  them 
off  they  didn't  have  far  to  walk  by  that  time.  Some- 
times he  would  try  to  outfox  the  boys  by  stopping 
the  train  half-way  and  finish  taking  up  the  tickets  but 

"     "L«W'l'"l'.  :       M        «S£ 


An  old  airplane  view  of  part  of  Milneburg's  waterfront  shows 
some  of  the  hundreds  of  camps  where  fishermen  and  vacationists 
reveled  in  days  gone  by. 
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this  didn't  do  any  good,  and  only  made  the  rest  of 
the  people  mad.  The  boys  would  get  off  the  train 
and  run  up  and  get  into  the  car  ahead  of  him.  The 
fare  was  only  15  cents  in  those  days  but  it  would 
buy  three  huge  schooners  of  beer  or  three  large  ham 
or  cheese  poorboys  and  the  man  who  made  them  at 
the  railroad's  little  station  on  Elysian  Fields  and 
Chartres  Street  would  slap  on  them  a  huge  spoonful 
of  chow-chow  that  held  as  much  as  a  twenty-five 
cent  jar  does  nowadays." 

One  of  the  features  of  Milneburg  which  amused 
the  habitues  and  residents  of  the  village  and  scared 
the  daylights  out  of  visitors  was  the  feud  between 
two  bartenders  who  operated  rival  saloons  across 
the  tracks  from  each  other.  Come  any  hour  after 
midnight  they  would  start  taking  pot  shots  at  each 
other  from  across  the  tracks  and  the  un-initiated 
would  scatter  for  cover  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
old  timers  who  knew  the  opponents  were  too  drunk 
to  hit  one  another  .  .   .  and  they  never  did. 

But,  alas!  Gone  too  are  the  fun  makers  from  old 
Milneburg,  gone  are  the  fish  and  the  crabs,  Curello's 
dance  hall,  Moreau's,  Boudro's,  Foster's  and  Shanty's 
Saloon.  No  longer  can  you  wade  out  into  the  marshes 
along  Lake  Pontchartrain  and  kill  wild  ducks  and  prai- 
rie hens.  Smoky  Mary  has  gone  to  the  scrap  heap;  Adah 
Isaacs  Mencken,  born  Dolores  Adios  Fuentes  in  a 
shack  at  Milneburg,  who  left  to  set  theatre-goers  on 
three  continents  on  their  ears,  is  long  forgotten  and 
Patti's  voice  is  stilled  forever  but  the  old  timers 
remember  the  good  old  times  "at  the  lake". 

Someone  perusing  Thackeray's  works  someday  will 
come  across  this  paragraph:    "At  a  comfortable   inn 


at  Milneburg  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  we  had  bouil- 
labaisse that  which  a  better  was  never  eaten  at  Mar- 
seilles and  not  a  headache,  upon  my  word,  on  the 
contrary,  I  only  awoke  with  a  sweet  refreshing  thirst 
for  claret  and  water." 

The  reader  will  probably  wonder  .  .  .  What, 
where  was  Milneburg? 

Reminiscences  of  the  old  timers  would  give  the  im- 
pression that  Milneburg  was  populated  merely  by 
visitors  and  fishermen  and  only  on  the  week  ends, 
however  there  was  another  aspect  to  the  little  village 
which  when  the  settlement  was  destroyed  was  as 
tragic  as  the  loss  of  its  fun-making  waterfront. 

In  the  late  twenties,  when  the  Orleans  Levee  Board 
took  over  the  properties  there,  erected  a  bulkhead  out 
in  front  of  the  old  lighthouse  and  all  along  the  lake 
from  West  End  to  the  New  Orleans  airport,  and 
pumped  the  whole  area  in  with  sand  and  mud,  there 
were  1600  homes  at  Milneburg  both  on  the  edges  of 
the  lake  and  on  higher  land.  There  were  six  grocery 
stores,  a  drug  store,  two  markets,  a  public  school, 
three  restaurants,  two  negro  churches  and  a  catholic 
church.  The  era  of  prohibition  which  began  Jan.  16th 
1920  had  crippled  the  fun  making  but  the  natives 
remained  in  the  community  they  had  formed  and 
grown  to  love.    Theirs  was  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 

The  churches,  stores,  homes  and  schools  went.  Mud 
filled  in  the  lake  under  the  camps  built  on  stilts  over 
the  lake  and  the  inhabitants,  "given  notice",  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  and  state,  many  of  them 
never  to  see  each  other  again.  Old  friendships  gone 
childhood  ties  were  broken.  Milneburg  was  gone  for- 
ever— with  the  winds  of  progress. 
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Skin  Divers  Rid  Lake  Of  Gar 


Underwater  spearfishermen  of  the  "Ark-La-Tex    Divers,"   Shreveport,  Louisiana,  display  a  day's  kill  of  "needle-nose"  gar  from  Lake  Bisti- 
neau.    The   largest  of  these  weighed  20  pounds.    They  were  taken  about  three  weeks  after  the    1959   Gar    Rodeo. 


Members  of  the  Ark-La-Tex  Divers,  Shreve- 
port's  skin  diving  club,  showed  hundreds  of 
spectators  at  their  Third  Annual  Fishing  Gar 
Rodeo  how  to  take  gars  out  of  Lake  Bistineau.  The 
contest  was  staged  at  Hickory  Hollow  camp  at  the 
north  end  of  the  lake  near  Doyline  and  in  spite  of  only 
fair  visibility,  the  rodeo  netted  a  total  of  144  gar, 
62  of  which  were  alligator  gar,  the  remaining  being 
"needle  nose"  or  "fish  gar". 

The  forty-four  rubber  suited  skin  divers  were  com- 
pletely equipped  with  under-water  breathing  apparatus 
and  a  variety  of  under-water  weapons. 

The  contestants  included  divers  from  Shreveport, 
Natchitoches,  New  Orleans  and  Monroe,  Louisiana, 
Dallas,  Houston,  Amarillo,  Marshall  and  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.  They  attended  a  safety  and  indoctrination  meet- 
ing first.  Following  this  they  were  treated  to  refresh- 
ments and  a  showing  of  color  movies  of  under-water 
action  in  Lake  Bistineau,  Yucatan,  Florida  Keys  and 
Caribbean  waters,  excitingly  narrated  by  the  club 
members  who  had  taken  the  shots. 

Teams  were  composed  of  three  divers  each,  who 
canvassed   the   lake   in    the   area   in    outboard   motor 


boats.  The  divers  worked  in  water  from  8  ft.  to  20  ft. 
in  depth  searching  for  the  schools  of  gar  that  are 
frequently  found  lying  dormant  on  the  bottom  of  the 
lake,  much  resembling  sticks  of  stove  wood  scattered 
about. 

The  best  team  catch  was  17  gar  weighing  113  lbs. 
The  largest  single  gar  was  a  20  lb.  "needle  nose"  and 
the  smallest  gar  was  an  19  1/8"  alligator  gar.  A 
fine  array  of  prizes  contributed  by  local  merchants 
and  distributors  of  skin  diving  equipment  was  awarded 
winners  in  the  competition. 

Divers  were  interested  to  note  that  only  one  alligator 
gar  was  killed  in  the  first  annual  gar  rodeo  held  in 
1956.  There  is  some  indication  that  "needle  nose"  gar 
have  migrated  from  the  rodeo  area  since  in  mid- 
December  a  group  of  local  divers  located  a  great 
concentration  of  gar  at  the  south  end  of  Bistineau 
near  the  dam.  One  of  the  best  days  in  this  area  netted 
a  kill  of  34  gar  weighing  660  lbs. 

The  annual  rodeo  gave  skin  divers  a  chance  to 
exercise  their  spear  guns  as  well  as  aiding  the  cause  of 
conservation  by  removing  the  predatory  gar  from  Lake 
Bistineau. 
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COMMON  GALLINULE 

(Gollm.lo  cMorop,,) 


GALLINULES    IN    LOUISIANA 


By  Allen  Ensminger 


Two  species  of  gallinules  occur  in  Louisiana. 
These  coot-like  birds  are  one  of  our  more  com- 
mon native  birds  in  the  rice  fields  and  marsh 
sections  of  the  state. 

The  common  gallinule  spends  a  great  deal  more 
time  in  the  water  than  does  the  purple  gallinule.  The 
common  gallinule  is  a  blackish  coot-like  bird,  while 
the  slimmer  built  Purple  gallinule  is  a  rich  purplish 
blue  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  olive  green 
which  gives  it  a  bronze  color  in  certain  light.  The 
bright  red  bill,  tipped  with  greenish  yellow,  and  a 
forehead  patch  of  bluish  white,  marks  the  purple 
gallinule  as  one  of  the  most  attractively  attired  birds 
in  the  state. 

Gallinules  live  along  streams,  bayous,  rivers,  lakes 
and  lagoons,  both  in  the  interior  and  along  the  coast. 
In  Louisiana  they  live  mainly  in  marsh  and  rice  field 
areas  where  there  is  a  very  high  population  in  desir- 
able habitats.  They  occupy  about  the  same  type  habi- 
tat that  rails  use  except  they  prefer  fresh-water 
marshes  rather  than  the  brackish-to-salt  marshes  nor- 
mally associated  with  the  rails. 

Rice  field  and  marsh  gallinules  build  their  nests  out 
of  existing  vegetation.  The  nest  is  built  just  above  the 
water  and  often  has  small  openings  or  halls  leading 

PURPLE  GALLINULE 

(P.rph,»la  m.nMu) 


into  the  nest  through  the  surrounding  vegetation.  Oft- 
en the  nests  of  gallinules  in  the  marshes  are  con- 
structed on  old  platforms  that  were  built  by  nutria. 
The  eggs  are  of  a  buff  color  with  small  brown  spots, 
and  usually  six  to  eight  eggs  are  laid.  The  downy 
chicks  are  a  glossy  black  and  can  swim  and  climb 
around  after  the  parents  soon  after  they  are  hatched. 
The  chicks'  diet,  no  doubt,  is  made  up  of  a  high  per- 
centage of  animal  material,  at  least  for  the  first  few 
days. 

In  the  marsh,  insects,  mollusks  Crustacea,  and  spi- 
ders are  utilized  heavily  because  of  their  abundance 
in  the  habitat.  These  birds  feed  on  about  the  same 
things  that  their  cousin  the  barnyard  chicken  would  if 
they  lived  in  the  marsh.  Plant  material,  in  the  form 
of  seeds,  and  the  vegetative  parts  of  some  aquatic 
plants  make  up  most  of  the  diet  of  an  adult  gallinule. 

In  areas  of  the  rice  belt,  in  Louisiana,  the  gallinule 
is  hunted  to  some  extent.  In  years  gone  by,  no  doubt 
more  were  killed  than  today,  because  of  existing  sea- 
sons and  strict  game  laws.  The  purple  gallinule,  or 
"blue  peter"  as  the  rice  farmers  call  them,  inhabit 
the  flooded  rice  fields.  The  nest  they  build  in  the 
field  can  be  very  troublesome  and  in  some  cases  very 
destructive  to  the  farm  machinery  used  to  harvest  the 
rice  crop.  Because  of  this,  most  rice  farmers  break  up 
the  nest  or  try  to  discourage  gallinules  from  nesting 
in  their  rice  fields. 

These  birds  are  similar  to  rails  in  so  far  as  they 
are  difficult  to  flush  while  hunting. 

Their  flight  resembles  that  of  a  chicken  and  rarely 
do  they  fly  for  any  distance  before  dropping  back 
into  some  protective  vegetation  for  cover.  Rails  and 
gallinules  share  a  comparable  season  and  bag  limit. 
When  prepared  for  the  table,  gallinules  are  very  tasty 
birds  and  have  a  flavor  closely  related  to  that  of  the 
rail. 

Probably  the  greatest  number  of  gallinules  killed  in 
Louisiana  are  bagged  by  duck  hunters  during  the  first 
month  of  the  duck  season.  The  coot  (poule  d'eau) 
hunters  in  southeast  Louisiana  kill  gallinules  while 
hunting  coots  in  some  of  the  freshwater  marshes 
around  New  Orleans  and  Houma. 
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Fisheries  Industry  Under  Wage-Hour  Law 


How  exemptions  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Acts  (Federal  Wage-Hour  Law)  applying  to 
employees  in  the  fisheries  and  seafood  indus- 
tries are  explained  in  a  new  Interpretative  Bulletin 
just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

An  advance  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  for  February  1 1 ,  was  received  in 
Dallas  this  week  by  Regional  Director  William  J. 
Rogers  of  the  Labor  Department's  Wage  and  Hour 
and  Public  Contracts  Divisions  there.  He  expects  addi- 
tional copies  to  be  available  soon. 

The  new  Bulletin  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  practical 
guide  to  employers  and  employees  on  how  the  Divi- 
sions interpret  two  exemptions. 

1 .    One    is    a    minimum    wage    and    over    time   pay 
exemption   for   workers   employed   in   catching, 
processing,    distributing    and    performing    other 
specified  operations  on  fish  and  other  aquatic 
products. 
The  Bulletin  explains  the  application  of  this  exemp- 
tion both  to  "off  shore"  and  "shore"   activities,  and 
points  out  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  processing  or 
distributing  nonperishable  aquatic  products. 


ELUSIVE  BUCK 


This  young  buck  wandered  into  the  back  yard  of  a  home  at  130 
Ogilvie  St.,  Bossier  City,  and  no  one  is  quite  sure  where  he 
came  from.  K.  C.  Doty  and  0.  C.  Coleman,  game  agents  with 
the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  speculated 
that  he  may  have  come  in  from  nothern  Bossier  or  Barksdale. 
Since  the  young  deer,  about  six  to  seven  weeks  old,  is  so  tame, 
it  was  suggested  that  he  may  have  been  someone's  pet.  The  game 
wardens  took  the  young  buck  to  Dean's  Point,  posted  property 
located  in  the  northern  part  of  Bossier  Parish,  and  freed  him. 
(Shreveport  Times  photo  by  Hub  Dial) 


2.  The  other  exemption  is  one  from  the  overtime 
pay  provisions — but  not  the  minimum  wage  re- 
quirements— applying  to  workers  employed  in 
canning  fish  and  other  aquatic  products. 

The  Bulletin  indicates  what  activities  are  included 
in  the  term  "canning"  and  makes  it  clear  that  the 
exemption  applies  only  to  employees  whose  activities 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  canning  operation. 

Also  discussed  are  such  subjects  as  how  the  exemp- 
tions apply  when  employees  do  work  within  the  scope 
of  both  exemptions,  and  their  application  to  office, 
clerical,  and  maintenance  employees. 

Unless  specifically  exempt,  employees  covered  by 
the  Act  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  at  least  $  1  an  hour 
and  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  their  regular 
rate  of  pay  for  all  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  in  a 
workweek.  The  Act  covers  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  or  the  production  of  goods  for  inter- 
state commerce,  including  any  closely  related  process 
occupation  directly  essential  to  such  production. 

The  new  Interpretative  Bulletin,  Part  784,  of  Title 
29,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  became  effective  on 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  February  11,  1959. 
Copies  will  be  available  soon  from  the  Divisions. 


Don't    Feel    So    Bad! 

The  many  Louisiana  waterfowls  hunters  who 
fired  shell  after  shell  and  brought  home  but 
few  birds  during  the  last  year's  hunting  season 
can  take  solace  in  some  figures  recently  released  from 
an  arms  and  ammunition  manufacturing  company. 

One  of  the  reasons  the  birds  are  hard  to  hit  is 
because  they  fly  so  fast.  Here  are  some  of  the  flight 
figures  claimed  by  a  company  researcher.  Estimated 
speeds  of  various  birds  are: 

Dove,  34  miles  per  hour;  quail,  prairie  chicken, 
jack-snipe,  mallard,  black  duck,  spoonbill,  pintail,  wood 
cuck,  widgeon  and  gadwall,  41  miles  per  hour,  Canada 
goose  and  brant,  48  miles  per  hour;  green-winged 
teal,  79  miles  per  hour;  redhead  82  miles  per  hour; 
blue-winged  teal,  89  miles  per  hour  and  canvasback 
94  miles  per  hour. 


"DEAD"  BUCK  STEALS  RIFLE 

Some  mighty  strange  things  happen  to  the  angler 
and  hunter.  While  some  may  cause  a  raised  eyebrow 
here  and  there,  many  things  could  happen.  Read  about 
the  experience  of  a  frustrated  deer  hunter. 

The  hunter  reported  at  a  deer  checking  station  to 
inquire  about  his  missing  30-30  rifle. 

The  hunter  said  he  had  shot  a  10-point  buck  with 
the  30-30  and  thought  the  buck  was  dead  when  it  fell. 
Beside  himself  with  excitement,  the  hunter  had  propped 
the  buck's  head  upright  and  hung  the  rifle  on  the 
antlers  by  the  trigger  guard.  He  then  backed  off  with 
his  camera  to  record  his  "kill." 

At  this  point,  the  dazed  buck  jumped  to  its  feet 
and  bounded  off  through  the  brush  with  the  hunter's 
beautiful  rack — and  his  rifle! 
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FISH  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

are  the  crappie,  or  white  perch  as  they  are  popularly 
called.  These  fish  are  transferred  from  brood  ponds  to 
rearing  ponds  shortly  after  they  reach  Vi  to  %  of  an 
inch.  They  are  reared  in  well  fertilized  ponds  free 
from  other  fish  or  fish  predators  until  they  reach  1  to 
2  inches  in  size.  Then  they  are  ready  for  stocking. 
This  usually  occurs  by  mid-May  or  early  June. 

Immediately  after  the  bass  are  removed  and  plant- 
ed the  ponds  are  refilled  and  stocked  with  adult  blue- 
gill.  The  bluegill  are  late  spring  and  summer  spawners 
and  because  of  their  non-canibalistic  nature  the  small 
fry  may  be  left  with  their  parents.  This  can  not  be 
done  with  the  crappie  or  pass  as  the  parent  fish  will 
feast  on  their  offspring  thereby  reducing  the  produc- 
tion of  fingerlings.  The  small  bluegill  grow  fast  and 
are  large  enough  to  be  stocked  in  early  winter,  usually 
in  December.  They  are  harvested  by  draining  the 
hatchery  pond.  As  they  are  collected  they  are  placed 
in  fish  transport  container  supplies  with  oxygen  or  cir- 
culated air  and  distributed  to  the  areas  which  need  to 
be  stocked. 

The  channel  catfish  spawn  by  mid-May  or  early 
June.  This  fish  must  be  handled  entirely  different. 
They  require  close  watch  and  careful  handling  tech- 
niques in  order  to  bring  off  a  successful  hatch  of  fry. 
These  youngsters  are  reared  in  ponds  supplied  with 
food  until  they  reach  4  inches.  They  are  stocked  in 
the  early  winter  as  are  the  bluegills. 

By  careful  observance  and  handling  techniques  we 
are  able  to  obtain  2  crops  of  4  species  of  fish  during 
the  course  of  a  year.  In  the  fish  rearing  business  this 
is  highly  desirous  because  of  the  economics  involved. 
To  operate  and  maintain  a  fish  hatchery  is  extremely 
costly.  So  to  balance  and  justify  the  cost  of  the  opera- 
tion we  must  maintain  optimum  efficiency  and  pro- 
duce the  maximum  number  of  fish. 

Normally  we  produce  around  2  million  bluegill  per 
season  and  around  1  million  each  of  bass  and  crappie. 
We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  with  the  channel 
catfish  if  and  when  we  begin  extensive  rearing  activi- 
ties. 

Under  present  commission  standards  it  is  necessary, 
as  well  as  a  sound  biological  practice,  for  a  fisheries 


Thousands  of  young  fish  are  dumped  in  a  Louisiana  lake. 


trained  biologist  to  check  an  area  to  be  stocked.  This 
preliminary  survey  will  lessen  the  chance  of  unwise 
or  wasteful  stocking  from  taking  place.  It  will  also 
help  to  insure  fishing  success  for  a  longer  period. 

To  secure  fish  for  stocking  a  request  must  be  di- 
rected to  the  fisheries  section  of  the  Louisiana  Wild- 
life and  Fisheries  Commission.  Each  request  or  appli- 
cation received  will  be  given  careful  consideration  and 
the  area  to  be  stocked  will  be  investigated  by  person- 
nel of  the  fisheries  section. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  a  suitable  management 
plan  and  guide  for  better  fishing  will  be  discussed 
with  the  interested  group  or  party. 

We  encourage  interest  in  sound  fisheries  manage- 
ment and  we  feel  you  should  bring  your  problems 
concerning  fish  and  fishing  to  us.  You  go  to  a  doctor 
for  medical  advice  and  to  a  lawyer  for  legal  assistance. 
Why  not  go  to  your  local  conservation  agency  for 
technical  council  on  fisheries  or  any  wildlife  manage- 
ment problem  for  that  matter?  Don't  turn  away  from 
an  agency  who  has  been  studying  and  facing  these 
problems  for  many,  many  years.  We  are  as  sympathe- 
tic with  the  sportsmen  and  wildlife  enthusiast  as  any 
doctor  or  lawyer  is  with  a  patient  or  client. 

Let  us  cooperate  and  understand  each  other's  prob- 
lem— then  maybe  by  teamwork  and  close  cooperation 
and  understanding  we  will  be  able  to  provide  a  fish- 
able  surplus  for  our  future  generations  of  sportsmen. 


Shown  above  are  biologists  and   hatchery  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild    Life  &   Fisheries  Commission  as  they  transfer  fingerlings  from 
hatchery  ponds  to  truck  for  delivery  to  a  lake  in   Louisiana. 
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As  We  See  It 


No  greater  problem  faces  Louisiana's  hunters  and 
fishermen  than  having  a  place  to  hunt  and  fish.  This 
problem  is  growing  and  becoming  more  acute  with 
each  passing  year.  Our  population  is  growing  rapidly 
and  each  year  thousands  of  acres  of  lands  and  waters 
are  being  taken  over  by  industry  or  are  being  utilized 
or  changed  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  land  no  longer 
suitable  for  wildlife  habitat. 

Staunchly  advocating  the  progressive  growth  of  our 
state,  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  takes  the  view- 
point that  multiple  use  be  considered  whenever  lands 
are  removed  from  their  current  use,  or  required,  in 
the  public  interest. 

With  the  diminishing  of  wildlife  habitat  farmer — 
sportsmen  or  land-owner — sportsmen  relations  achieve 
substantially  greater  importance.  This  factor  is  not 
one  of  management  of  wildlife  resources  nearly  as 
much  as  an  intelligent  approach  to  human  relations. 
It  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be  solved  by  our  techni- 
cians. Instead,  it  is  a  matter  that  must  be  solved  by 
the  people  themselves. 


•      • 


CADDO  OFFICERS 


Left  to  right,  are  the  officers  of  the  Caddo  Wildlife  Federation: 
D.  P.  McAlister,  secretary;  Chester  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  president;  T. 
D.  Connell,  Jr.,  vice-president,  and  Jack   Brossette,  Jr.,  treasurer. 


One  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  constructive 
conservation  as  reflected  in  the  organizational  plat- 
form of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  is  that 
commercial  fishermen,  trappers  and  land-owners  work 
under  practical  conservation  laws  and  be  given  pro- 
tection of  their  property. 

Much  agitation  has  resulted  in  an  attempt  to  enact 
trespass  laws  in  the  past  several  sessions  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  Federation  is  instructed  by  recent  action 
of  its  Board  of  Directors  (with  no  dissenting  votes) 
to  have  a  committee  available  to  work  with  such 
groups  as  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  La.  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation as  well  as  individual  landowners  towards  the 
formulation  of  a  fair  and  equitable  trespass  law. 

The  Federation  will  lend  every  effort  towards  that 
end — we  believe  in  the  rights  of  the  land-owner.  There 
are  several  aspects  of  the  problem  that  all  parties 
should  consider,  however. 

Good  trespass  laws  will  do  much  to  improve  relations 
between  land-owners  and  sportsmen.  The  Federation 
stands  ready  to  cooperate. 


DELEGATES  TO  NATIONAL  MEETING 

Charles  W.  Bosch,  executive  secretary  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  Federation  was  named  the  official 
delegate  to  the  1959  Convention  of  the  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  according  to  Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  presi- 
dent of  the  organization. 

Besides  submitting  the  annual  report  of  Federation 
activities,  Bosch  spoke  on  the  activities  of  the  Louisiana 
affiliate  in  water  pollution  abatement. 

Francis  Braud,  Norco,  was  named  the  alternate 
delegate  for  the  meeting  held  on  February  27th,  28th, 
and  March  1  st  in  New  York  City. 

J.  V.  Durst  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Lafay- 
ette Sportsmen's  League.  Other  officers  elected  to 
serve  in  the  coming  year  are,  Winston  Mapes,  First 
Vice-President;  Leroy  Mouton,  Second  Vice-President; 
Robley  P.  Domingue,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  A.  B. 
Smith  and  Clarence  Savioe,  Directors.  Mapes  was 
also  re-elected  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Directors. 


Louisiana  CONSERVATIONIST 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK,  MARCH  15-21 

Hurley  L.  Campbell  of  Baton  Rouge  has  been 
named  statewide  chairman  to  direct  the  1959  National 
Wildlife  Week  program  in  Louisiana.  The  appoint- 
ment was  announced  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration which  joins  with  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration in  sponsorship  of  this  educational  campaign 
each  year. 

Walt  Disney,  widely-known  producer  of  the  "True 
Life  Adventure"  nature  films,  again  will  serve  as 
national  honorary  chairman  of  the  observance  which 
has  been  set  for  the  period  March  15  -  21,  coinciding 
with  the  first  day  of  spring. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  the  theme  of  the  1959 
Wildlife  Week,  "Conservation  in  the  Schools,"  is  in- 
tended to  highlight  the  need  for  a  better  understanding 
of  basic  natural  resource  problems.  "All  of  us  must 
apply  the  concepts  of  conservation  today  if  the  citizens 
of  tomorrow  are  to  have  the  natural  resource  wealth 
which  has  made  America  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential leader  among  free  nations,"  he  declared. 

CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE 
LAUNCHED 

Business  firms  all  over  Louisiana  who  make  a  profit 
from  the  sportsman's  dollar  or  whose  business  is  de- 
pendent upon  natural  resources  are  being  contacted 
and  urged  to  join  the  Federation  as  a  contributing 
member.  In  the  letter  being  sent  prospective  members 
Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  President  of  the  Federation  pointed 
out  that  "If  we  are  to  continue  as  a  powerful  force 
to  aid  outdoorsmen,  we  must  have  financial  assistance 
from  business  firms.  No  longer  can  we  rely  on  just 
the  dollars  of  sportsmen;  there  are  too  many  problems. 
Many  people  are  putting  time  and  personal  effort, 
as  well  as  money,  into  the  continuing  battle  for 
the  wise  use  and  management  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. We  ask  only  that  you  support  their  personal 
effort,  time  and  money  with  your  own  financial  aid." 

The  response  of  most  of  the  business  firms  con- 
tacted has  been  excellent.  Many  firms  were  unaware 
of  the  many  activities  of  the  Federation  from  1952-58 
which  was  described  in  an  enclosure.  If  the  response 
continues  many  of  the  fine  programs  of  the  Federa- 
tion shelved  for  lack  of  funds  will  be  instituted  in 
the  next  few  months. 


NEW  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  OFFICERS 


WISCONSIN  CONSIDERS  LOCAL 
WETLAND  ZONING 

Resource-use  policies  developed  on  state  levels  of- 
ten prove  of  national  importance.  Wisconsin,  pioneer 
in  such  revolutionary  practices  as  forest  land  zoning 
and  a  forest  crop  law,  may  be  developing  another 
major  policy — adoption  of  local  wetland  zoning  or- 
dinances of  potentiallly — great  value  in  retention  of 
fish  and  wildlife  habitat.  Would  zoning  of  this  type 
help  wildlife  in  Louisiana?  What  do  you  think? 


THE  49TH  STATE  FEATURES  WILDLIFE  AS 
LEADING  "INDUSTRY" 

"The  total  annual  value  of  wildlife,  as  determined 
for  fiscal  year  1957,  exceeds  the  combined  value  of 
all  other  industries  based  on  natural  resources  in  Alaska 
by  more  than  250  per  cent". 

"It  is  immediately  evident  that  wildlife  in  1957  was 
worth  more  than  three  times  as  much  as  the  mining 
industry,  more  than  twenty  times  as  much  as  agricul- 


From  left  to  right:  A.  S.  Tidwell,  First  Vice  President,  Monroe; 
W.  C.  Hornsby,  Second  Vice  President,  Baton  Rouge;  James  Led- 
better,  President,  New  Iberia;  Mai  Krental,  Secretary,  Shreveport; 
and    Ralph   Cling,  Treasurer,  Baton    Rouge. 

ture,  and  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  forestry. 
Even  leaving  out  the  value  of  commercial  fish,  wildlife 
exceeding  mining  in  financial  value.  In  terms  of  em- 
ployment, the  relative  importance  of  the  resources  is 
the  same,"  observed  John  Buckley,  leader  of  the 
Alaska  Cooperative  Wilklife  Research  Unit. 

The  adding  of  the  49th  state  to  the  union  is  going 
to  effect  hunters  and  fishermen  everywhere,  including 
those  in  the  Pelican  State.  In  fact,  unless  things  are 
changed  fishery  biology  and  management  in  Louisiana 
is  going  to  suffer  a  mild  set-back.  Game  management 
will  not  be  effected  as  much.  That  10%  "hidden" 
tax  you  pay  on  certain  items  of  fishing  tackle  which 
is  collected  by  the  federal  government  is  allocated 
back  to  the  states  based  on  the  fishing  license  sales 
and  the  land  area  of  the  state.  Alaska  does  not  have 
an  overabundance  of  fishermen  but  it's  a  whopper  in 
size.  If  we  are  to  get  our  fair  share  of  the  federal 
funds  to  aid  fish  and  fishermen  more  anglers  have  to 
purchase  fishing  licenses.  Buy  yours  for   1959  now! 


SOIL  BANK  OFFERS  WILDLIFE  HABITAT 
POSSIBILITIES 

The  Conservation  Reserve  phase  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Program  offers  extensive  possibilities  for  the  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  habitat  in  Louisiana  according  to 
H.  R.  (Bud)  Morgan,  special  field  representative  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  In  Louisiana  200,000 
acres  are  under  application  for  placement  in  the  Con- 
servation Reserve  and  most  of  that  acreage  is  in 
relatively  small  plots  scattered  throughout  the  state, 
Morgan  said.  He  pointed  out  that  excellent  oppor- 
tunities exist  for  much  of  that  acreage  to  be  devoted 
to  G-l  practices,  or  habitat  improvement  designed 
specifically  for  wildlife. 

In  Louisiana  recently,  on  a  special  trip  to  confer 
with  officials  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fishereies 
Commission  regarding  what  steps  could  be  taken  to 
insure  a  sizeabfe  portion  of  the  acreage  being  placed 
in  G-l  practices,  Bud  stated  that  this  was  the  best 
opportunity  to  have  a  food  and  cover  program  at 
'bargain  basement'  prices. 

The  next  ten  or  more  weeks  are  seeding  time  for 
State  wildlife  departments  that  wish  to  promote  benefi- 
cial practices  for  fish  and  game,  according  to  the 
Wildlife  Management  Institute,  strong  advocate  of  the 
Conservation  Reserve  as  the  answer  to  our  dwindling 
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hunting  and  fishing  opportunities.  Farmers  who  will 
participate  in  the  1959  program  are  already  signed  up 
and  have  until  planting  time  to  decide  which  of  several 
conservation  practices  will  be  applied  to  eligible  lands. 

Of  particular  importance,  Morgan  said,  are  game 
food  and  cover  plantings,  wetlands  improvements,  and 
pond  construction;  all  approved  under  the  program.  A 
participating  farmer  receives  up  to  80%  of  the  expenses 
of  undertaking  the  conservation  practice  as  well  as 
annual  rentals  for  the  retired  acreage  during  the  con- 
tract period. 

Wildlife  agencies  participate  in  various  ways,  it  was 


learned  from  Morgan.  Some  provide  technical  advice, 
supply  planting  stock,  the  loan  of  special  equipment 
and  some  lend  financial  assistance.  While  over  thirty 
states  are  making  some  effort  to  capitalize  on  oppor- 
tunities presented  by  the  Conservation  Reserve  pro- 
gram, only  Oklahoma,  Ohio,  Missouri,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  North  Carolina  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress  to  date. 

It  is  believed  that  participation  will  increase  as 
more  State  game  departments  begin  to  think  in  terms 
of  coordinating  that  activity  with  their  own  wildlife 
and  fish  habitat  development  programs. 


Continental  Can  Company  to  Grant  $4,000.00 
Forestry  Scholarship  to  Louisiana  Student 


Continental  Can  Company,  Hodge,  Louisiana, 
has  announced  that  it  will  continue  its  scholar- 
ship program  of  annually  providing  a  forestry 
scholarship  totaling  $4,000.00.  This  scholarship  is  for 
$1,000.00  per  year  for  four  years  of  study  in  the 
field  of  professional  forestry. 

This  scholarship  is  to  be  granted  to  an  outstanding 
high  school  graduate  from  the  portion  of  the  states 
of  Louisiana  or  Arkansas  where  the  Corporation  op- 
erates or  owns  timberlands.  This  is  an  extension  of 
the  overall  forestry  scholarship  program  of  Continental 
Can  Company  that  grants  similar  scholarships  in  the 
states  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida  where  the  Corporation's  wood- 
lands departments  also  operate. 

In  announcing  the  scholarship,  T.  W.  Earle,  General 
Manager  of  the  Woodlands  Division  for  Continental 
Can  Company,  Inc.,  Savannah,  Georgia,  said,  "The 
southern  forest  continues  to  play  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  the  economy  of  the  South.  By  this  scholarship 
we  hope  to  aid  and  encourage  outstanding  high  school 
graduates  to  enter  and  study  in  the  field  of  professional 
forestry". 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  permitted  to  in- 
dicate his  preference  to  attend  the  Forestry  School  at 
Louisiana  State  University  or  Louisiana  Polytechnic 
Institution. 

To  be  eligible,  an  applicant  must  meet  the  following 
qualifications: 

1.  He  must  be  interested  in  the  forestry  profession 
as  a  career. 

2.  He  must  have  a  better  than  average  scholastic 
record. 

3.  He  must  have  demonstrated  leadership  ability 
in  school,  community  and  church  activities. 

4.  He  must  be  a  good  character,  with  a  pleasing 
personality. 

5.  He  must  have  the  ability  to  do  creditable  college 
work. 

6.  He  must  be  a  resident  and  a  recent  graduate  of 
a  high  school  from  one  of  the  states  and  parishes 
and/or  countries  listed  below,  or  from  an  ad- 
jacent county  and/or  parish  which  may  bring 
forth  an  outstanding  candidate. 

Louisiana:  Bienville,  Claiborne,  DeSoto, 
Grant,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Natchi- 
toches, Red  River,  Sabine,  Un- 
ion, Webster  and  Winn  Parishes 


Application  forms  and  additional  information  about 
the  scholarships  may  be  obtained  from  the  local  high 
school  principals  or  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 
The  completed  application  must  be  submitted  to  the 
local  high  school  principals  not  later  than  April  15, 
1959. 

The  final  Awards  Committee  to  grant  this  scholar- 
ship to  the  candidate  chosen  will  consist  of: 

Dean,  School  of  Forestry,  Louisiana  State  University 

Head,  Department  of  Forestry,  Louisiana  Polytech- 
nic Institute 

Forester  and  General  Manager,  Southern  Pulpwood 
Conservation  Association 

Executive  Secretary,  Louisiana  Forestry  Association 

An  Executive  Officer,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Inc.,  Woodlands   Department,   Hodge,   Louisiana 


Rufus  Andrepont  proudly  displays  two  large  Opelousas  catfish  he 
caught  on  trotlines  in  Bayou  de  Cane  just  northwest  of  lota. 
The  Opelousas  or  yellow  cat  as  he  is  more  widely  known  is  one 
of  our  larger  species,  sometimes  reaching  100  pounds  in  weight. 
This   fish    has   a    rather   wide   distribution    in    Louisiana. 
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THE  LOUISIANA  HERON 
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A  common  sight  of  the  tidal  marshes  of  the  Louisiana  Coast  is  the  Louisiana  Heron,  who  is  a  year-round  resi- 
dent of  the  state.  During  the  winter  months  a  portion  of  the  Heron  population  will  migrate  southward,  but  by 
early  March  the  marshlands  of  Louisiana  are  again  studded  with  this  stately  bird. 

— Times  Picayune  Photo  by  Chuaris* 


